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€ditorial 


Our Business AFFAIRS 


As in previous years this space in the November issue of the 
JouRNAL is given over to the consideration of the business of 
running the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
and of publishing the CLasstcaAL JOURNAL. 

The annual report of the Secretary, printed below, will give 
the reader a summary of the facts in regard to the present mem- 
bership of the Association and the total monthly circulation of 
the JourRNAL, while the Treasurer’s report shows the financial 
status at the close of the fiscal year, August 31, 1926. 

One or two points are perhaps worthy of special mention. 
Those members who remember the discouraging years immediate- 
ly following the war, when the total membership in the Associa- 
tion was less than 2,000, will be happy to know that there were 
on April 1, 1926 a total of 4,250 members and subscribers within 
the territory of the Association and a total monthly circulation of 
the JouRNAL amounting to over 6,000. Also those who were 
officers of the Association in 1920-21, when the Association faced 
an estimated deficit of some $750, will look with envy on the com- 
fortable working balance of $4,079.16 shown in the Treasurer’s 
report. 

This prosperous condition of the Association’s business is due 
to a variety of causes, but not least of all to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the officers who decided in 1921 to assume direct respon- 
sibility for printing and distributing the JouRNAL and for handling 
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the membership list. This responsibility had previously been in 
the hands of the University of Chicago Press. Since September 
1, 1921 the work previously done by the editorial and clerical 
staff of the University of Chicago Press has been performed as 
a labor of love by various officers of the Association. For ex- 
ample, during the year 1925-26 Professor C. H. Weller as Bus- 
iness Manager, Professor F. H. Potter as Managing Editor, and 
Professor W. L. Carr as Circulation Manager ex officio looked 
after the mechanical details of getting out each issue of the Jour- 
NAL, which is printed at the Torch Press under contract. In 
other words, since September, 1921 the JourNAL has been pub- 
lished as well as edited by the Association. All this volunteer 
labor has each year resulted in a very considerable saving of money 
which formerly went to pay for the very efficient but expensive 
services of the University of Chicago Press. 

Another change of policy adopted five years ago has also added 
to the prosperity of the Association, namely, the decision to admit 
advertising to the dignified pages of the JouRNAL. An additional 
income of something like $1,000 a year has been added from this 
source during the past three years, due to the efficient efforts of 
Mr. R. H. McDonald, working as Advertising Manager under 
the direction of Professor Weller, Business Manager of the 
JournaL. In this connection it should be said that due to Mr. 
McDonald’s severe illness during the past summer a complete 
report of the Advertising Manager could not be prepared in time 
to be included in the Treasurer’s annual report for the fiscal year. 
The actual income from advertising during the past year amount- 
ed to $1,133.54, but only $700 of this amount was received in 
time to be included in the annual report. 

The Classical Association is, of course, not organized for prof- 
it. It is the policy of the Association therefore to “put back 
into the business” all earnings beyond a safe working margin. 
Evidences of this policy may be seen in the increase last year of 
the JourNnaL from 64 to 80 pages, the offer of a reduced sub- 
scription rate to students, the gift of the April, May, and June 
numbers to college seniors who are preparing to teach Latin, an 
offer of financial aid to state and regional classical associations, 
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and a vigorous advertising campaign inaugurated especially 
through the state vice-presidents to increase the membership of 
the Association, and thereby to extend the benefits which come 
from being a member of the “world’s largest classical associa- 
tion” and being a regular reader of its official organ, the CLAs- 
SICAL JOURNAL. 

W. L. Carr, Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
Marcu 31, 1926 


The following table shows by states the number of members of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, and 
also the number of student subscribers, annual subscribers, gift 
copies to seniors, and the number of subscribers to Classical 
Philology. 


April 1, 1926 April 1, 1925 
Stu. Ann. To Tot. To Ann. Tot. 

Mem. Sub. Sub. Sis. C.J. C.P. Mem. Sirs. Sub. C.J. C.P. 
Alabama 44 7 51 1 34 7 41 1 
Arkansas 39 6 1 46 2 37 5 5 47 3 
Colorado 73 29 102 4 71 6 20 97 6 
Florida 41 5 59 1 42 5 5 52 
Georgia 51 Ss i 72 5 59 7 9 75 4 
Illinois 444 57 18 519 % 449 11 59 519 40 
Indiana 339 4 2 408 ii 327 31 41 399 17 
Iowa 185 146 17 218 12 200 13 19 232 14 
Kansas 148 Kt) 1 179 5 13% 14 % = 186 3 
Kentucky 87 18 10 115 3 92 iw we 6 
Louisiana 3% 11 2 49 4 52 4 9 65 + 
Michigan 293 41 43 377 16 249 35 47 331 18 
Minnesota 94 13 25 2 13% 5 65 25 90 7 
Mississippi 63 14 77 1 64 mF 
Missouri 170 26 196 8 189 9 29 aw 
Nebraska 136 14 3 i3 2 144 15 159 3 
New Mexico 11 1 12 12 12 1 
North Carolina 70 13 10 93 3 72 4 15 91 9 
North Dakota 31 31 l 28 6 3 37 1 
Ohio 463 1 6&6 Se DB 470 20 56 346 32 
Oklahoma 78 18 2 98 1 70 12 82 1 
South Carolina 48 10 6 64 2 46 7 6 59 2 
South Dakota 65 9 1 75 3 72 3 10 85 1 
Tennessee 85 23 1 109 7 81 : & 95 9 
Texas 18 6 47 8 247 4 167 4 41 212 2 
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Utah 12 

Virginia 94 11 
West Virginia 46 6 
Wisconsin 156 17 27 
Wyoming 13 3 
Ontario 46 3 
Out of Territory 76 

Foreign 11 42 


12 

14 119 
2 & 

3 203 

16 

49 

6 8&2 

53 


es 


11 
1 


_—— —_ ————- _—_—_—- — 


3734 3% 615 219 4604 201 


12 122 3 
91 13 113 8 
47 1 . = 4a 
47 9 B IW 13 


12 4 16 
31 8 #9 4 
57 26 8 10 


— ———  —_—__— ——_- 


The next three tables show the number of members subscribing 
to the JourNnaL and of additional annual subscribers in the ter- 
ritory of the three other Classical Associations. The last table 
given is a summary of the other four. 


Tue CrassicaL AssocriATION oF NEw ENGLAND 


March 31, 1926 


Memb. 
Connecticut 76 
Maine 38 
Massachusetts 260 
New Hampshire 26 
Rhode Island 19 
Vermont 13 


Out of Territory 18 


450 


Ann. 
Sub. 


9 
13 
32 

6 

5 

4 


69 


Tot. 


C. J. 


85 
51 
292 
32 
24 
17 
18 


519 


March 31, 1925 


Ann, Tot. 

Memb. Sub. C. J. 
75 13 88 
36 15 51 
229 35 264 
27 4 31 
20 4 24 
13 3 16 
9 9 


409 74 483 


Tue CLassiIcAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PaciFric STATES 


March 31, 1926 


Memb. 
Alaska 1 
Arizona 1 
California 125 
Idaho 2 
Montana 5 
Nevada 1 
Oregon 18 
Washington 22 
Out of Territory 1 


176 


Ann. 
Sub. 


Run 


NN MO & 


S | 


Tot. 


C. J. 


6 
161 
5 
10 
2 
25 
4 
1 


245 


March 31, 1925 


Ann. Tot. 

Memb. Sub. C. J. 
2 6 8 
118 27 145 
3 5 8 

9 8 17 

1 1 2 
18 9 27 
23 12 35 
174 68 242 
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Tue CrassicaL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


March 31, 1926 March 31, 1925 





Ann. Tot. Ann, Tot. 

Memb. Sub. C. J. Memb. Sub. C. J. 

Deleware 6 2 8 8 2 10 

District of Columbia 16 7 23 16 6 22 

} Maryland 20 26 46 19 27 46 
New Jersey 47 21 68 46 22 68 

, New York 143 78 221 128 82 210 
Pennsylvania 151 79 230 155 _80 235 

Out of Territory 2 2 4 4 

385 213 598 376 219 595 


SUMMARY OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Mar. 31,1926 Mar. 31,1925 
Members of Classical Association of the Middle 














West and South 
Paid Student Subscriptions . 
Annual Subscribers 
Subscribing Members of oles Acmadations 
Free copies to advertisers 


Gifts to Seniors (Apr., May and June hes) 


Members not receiving Journal 


Total Circulation of the Journal 





3734 3625 
36 
966 951 
1011 959 
64 10 
219 * 205 
6030 5750 
8 
6030 5742 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1925 ro Aucust 31, 1926 


Receipts 


BALANCE oF Caso & Bonps — September 1, 1925 


Bank Account 
Liberty Bonds (Par $1350. 00) 


REcEIPts For Perion: 
Membership Dues & Subscriptions 
Subscriptions to CLAssIcalL, JoURNAL 
Subscriptions to Classical Philology 
American Classical League Dues 
Classical Association of New England 
Classical Association of Atlantic States 
Classical Association of Pacific States 
Advertising . ; 
Liberty Bond ny 


$ 1,948.57 


1,379.10 $ 3,327.67 


$ 6,347.67 
2,501.66 
571.83 
182.00 
613.75 
502.50 
213.75 
700.00 
98.81 
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Reprints ; ; : ; 16.55 
Publicity Committees ‘(Sale af “Bobs”) ‘ 21.38 
Miscellaneous 2 : . : ’ ; , 214.54 11,984.44 
Total to be Accounted for ‘ : : $15,312.11 
Disbursements 
Printing of CLAssica, JouRNAL . . ‘ , $ 6,594.76 
Expenses of Sec’y-Treas. Office } 
Clerical Aid ’ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ : $ 1,941.90 
Postage ; ‘ . r - , ; : 449.18 
Office Equipment P ; ; ; ; . 523.45 
Printing a . “ é ; A ‘ ; 133.50 
Auditing ‘ : p i : : ; 39.00 
Office Supplies . ‘ ; r : : : 30.11 
Addressograph Supplies. , , : ‘ 17.73 
Insurance & Bond Premium ‘ : : P 16.95 : 
Miscellaneous P Z ‘ ; , : . 33.66 3,185.48 
Old Journats . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : 7 ; 39.78 
Editors’ Office . ‘ , 3 : ; ‘ ‘ 94.20 
Vice-Presidents’ Expenses , . . ‘ , 149.15 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting . ; ; ; 186.03 
Southern Section Meeting — Knoxville . ‘ ‘ 100.00 
Sec’y-Treasurer’s Expenses to Knoxville ‘ ‘ 64.30 
President’s Expenses — Representing Association at 
Vanderbilt Anniversary . 90.68 
University of Chicago Press — for embers’ “Sub- 
scriptions to Classical Philology ‘ ‘ 550.32 
Dues for American Classical League . ; : 178.25 


$11,232.95 
BALANCE OF Casu & Bonps — August 31, 1926 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank 
Commercial Account . . ‘ $ 1,673.22 
Liberty Bonds (Par $2350.00) Cost ‘ . 2,405.94 4,079.16 





Total Accounted for . ‘ : . . $15,312.11 


Report oF THE AupITING COMMITTEE 

To the Officers and Members of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South: 

As in previous years your committee employed the public accountants, 
Miller, Bailey & Co. of Detroit, Mich., to make an examination of the books 
of the Treasurer for the year Sept. 1, 1925 to August 31, 1926. We have care- 
fully examined this report, which we herewith submit with our approval. 

Henry A. SANDERS 
Dorrance S. WHITE 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ REpoRT 


We have audited the books and records of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
above Association for the period from September 1, 1925 to August 31, 1926 
and are presenting herewith a statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
covering the period under review. 

Disbursements were verified by the cancelled checks, and the bank balance as 
shown by the statement presented was reconciled to statement furnished by 
the bank as of August 31, 1926. We have satisfied ourselves as to the cor- 
rection of the receipts as shown by your records. 

The small differences between the amount of cash received for “Classical 
League” and “Classical Philology” and the amount disbursed for same repre- 
sents cash on hand to be remitted for in September. 

Cash disbursed for equipment covers purchase of typewriter, addressograph 
and cabinet, book case and shelves. 

There has been apparently no complete statement received from the Adver- 
tising Manager during the year. 

Liberty Bonds held in Safe Deposit Box at the bank were inspected by us. 
We are including a schedule of same, herein. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mriter, Bar.Ey AND COMPANY 
Per James I. BAILey 
Certified Public Accountant 








READING THE CLASSICS 





By CuarENcE P. Bit, 
Western Reserve University 





The Report of the Classical Investigation, Part I, is the most 
important pedagogical document published in the classical field 
for many years. To teachers of the classics, and even more to 
people not professionally classical, it contains the gospel of the 
profession and sets the pace for its future performance. Such a 
document should be discussed thoroughly ; and it is with no ingra- 
titude for the grand service rendered by it that I call attention 
once more to a vital matter wherein the pace it sets is not fully 
adequate. 

In chapter III the aims and objectives of Latin instruction are 
set forth with an array of analysis, classification, and tabulation 
that is little short of bewildering. Unnecessary confusion is added 
here by the distinction between “immediate” and “ultimate” 
objectives. We are told (p. 32) that this distinction is of great 
importance; but no reason is given for its importance, and our 
wonder increases when we reach the end of the chapter and find 
that in the final list of objectives all are ultimate except one. If 
this one too is ultimate, as I think it clearly is, the distinction is 
superfluous. Far more important, however, and quite surprising 
to linguists who may not have read the preliminary announce- 
ments,’ is the fact that the single objective not regarded as ulti- 
mate is the ability to read Latin. It is here, in my opinion, that 
the Report seriously comes short. 

The authors of the Report, it is true, frequently repeat the 

1 CLassicar, JouRNAL, XVII (1921), 22 ff.; XIX (1923), 155 ff. See also 
H. C. Nutting, CLassicar Journat, XVII (1922), 377 ff., and R. J. Deferrari, 
Classical Weekly, XIX (1926), 76 ff. My article was substantially in its 


present form when Dr. Deferrari’s appeared. It will be seen that I cordially 
agree with what he says. 
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commandment that ability to read Latin is the “indispensable 
primary immediate objective” of all Latin instruction in the 
secondary school. This is fine, in spite of my objection to the 
word “immediate.” There is nothing more needed than this 
emphasis on the reading of Latin. Too many college alumni who 
have studied the language from five to eight years (including the 
secondary school) say they cannot read it and never could. To 
be sure, they got valuable results from their work in it, but they 
nevertheless missed one of the normal fruits of language study, 
for it seems almost axiomatic that students of a language should 
be taught to read. And yet, on the whole, Latin students in this 
country have not been so taught. We knew it before, but the 
figures of the Report bear us out (pp. 40, 96, 189). The fact is 
we have not really been teaching Latin as a language, except in a 
minority of places. A call to reform so authoritative as that of 
the Report should mark an epoch in the educational history of the 
classics in America. I earnestly hope it may; but the call is 
robbed of its clearness, it seems to me, by the way in which the 
objectives are classified. 

There is no doubt what the Report means by “reading Latin.”’ 
It means grasping the thought in the Latin order as the words go 
past (pp. 93-94). “Reading Latin as Latin,” it says. Perhaps 


it would have been clearer to say, “reading Latin the way one, 


normally reads a language.” Translating is a different thing, and 
is clearly so put down. 

The Report makes it plain that teachers of reasonable ability 
who really try to train their pupils to read Latin can succeed in 
doing so. Most of them are not now doing it, to be sure (p. 96), 
but all they need is to adopt correct methods (pp. 188 ff.). We 
hear frequently in the Report of the “progressive development of 
the power to read and understand Latin,” which implies that the 
pupil will get somewhere. He will “develop the power” to read 
Latin (p. 127). Before he takes up the first classical author, for 
example, he must have developed the “actual power to read the 
easier Latin with some Wegree of facility” (p. 130). Does this 
mean only such “easier Latin” as he has already studied and pre- 
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pared, or does it include new Latin of the easier type (such, for 
example, as is provided in the texts mentioned on pp. 144-148) ? 
It seems foolish to ask such a question: the Committee must be 
referring to facility in reading new Latin. 

We are not expressly told what degree of progress is to be 
expected in the later stages of the course. Should the pupil show 
facility in reading new Latin of the type given for the fourth 
semester (p. 149) before he takes up the work of the fifth (p. 
150)? In reading the material of the fifth and sixth (p. 150) 
before taking up the seventh? And in reading the material-of the 
seventh and eighth before taking up college Latin? Though the 
Report does not specifically say this, our confidence in the sound- 
ness of its authors as pedagogues leads us to infer it. The pupil 
would go out of the secondary school, then, with ability to read 
new Latin of the grade in which he had been trained. 

At this point any lover of the classics, or any competent edu- 
cator of any kind, will warmly applaud. According to the pro- 
gramme just outlined, teachers of Latin would be sending young 
people out of the secondary schools with an accomplishment cap- 
able of providing fine intellectual associations and contributing to 
the enjoyment of life, to say nothing of the subsidiary benefits 
classed by the Report under the head of “ultimate objectives” (p. 
78). And all who went_on to college with this ability to read 
would be immeasurably better off, both in the pleasure of their 
work and in results obtained. Would they be able to read with- 
out looking up any words in the dictionary? We will not claim 
that much: they could not do that in French or German. But if 
“some degree of facility’’ means anything, it means that they can 
read with sufficient rapidity and ease to take up new Latin of the 
grade they have studied and enjoy it. 

A result like this would be particularly inspiring to teachers of 
Latin in the colleges and graduate schools. Building on such 
training the college teacher could get infinitely further with his 
students, and the graduate school would be in a position to turn 
out doctors who had really read a respectable amount of their 
literature, not to mention added depth and extent in every phase 
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of their work. The thing is really fundamental both to the proper 
enjoyment of the classics and the development of thorough clas- 
sical scholars. 

In “‘selling Latin’ — vile phrase — to the educated public, could 
we produce any “advertising’”’ better in the long run than the 
prospect of reading Latin within a reasonable time? We some- 
times talk as though we could. “In teaching young people Lat- 
in,’ we say, “we'll teach them English.” There is no doubt of 
it; but will we admit that the prime purpose of teaching Latin is 
to teach English? ‘We'll develop correct mental habits in them.” 
Certainly ; and there is no single discipline quite so good for that 
purpose. But we have no monopoly here and some of the rivals 
are strong. “We'll teach them history.”” That can be done with- 
out Latin. “We'll teach them literary appreciation.”” We will 
indeed, provided we teach them to read; without that the literary 
appreciation will be quite inadequate. All these results are “indi- 
rect values” (Report, p. 39), important though they are. Our 
“exhibit” of objectives should put these indirect values in a sub- 
ordinate position, and “feature” the proposal, “We'll teach them 
to read Latin.” 

Nevertheless we turn again to the Report and find that we are 
not to make this proposal after all. The reading of Latin, the 
“indispensable primary immediate objective which underlies the 
entire process for each year of the course’ (p. 79), is deliberately 
discarded when the list of “ultimate objectives” is made up 
“Ability to read new Latin after the study of the language in 
school and college has ceased” is not a valid ultimate objective 
(pp. 38 ff.). In other words it is not one of the things we ought 
to try to accomplish. This is astonishing. The secondary-school 
teacher who has been asked to spend his energy for four years in 
teaching students to read, and has set his heart on “progressive 
development of their power to read,” is now told that he cannot 
expect them to read. He must make the reading of Latin his 
primary aim for four years, but must not try to give his students 
ability to read it after leaving school or college. 

What then is to be accomplished by all this school practice in 
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reading Latin? It will bring about “the attainment of the ulti- 


mate objectives” (p. 169). To be specific, we must teach the 
student to read Latin in order to improve his English, but not in 
order that he may read Latin; in order that he may attain 
increased ability to learn other foreign languages, but not in order 
that he may read Latin; in order that he may develop correct 
mental habits, and a historical and cultural background, and right 
attitudes toward social situations, and literary appreciation, and 
knowledge of the simpler general principles of language structure, 
but not read Latin. Is it possible that the Advisory Committee 
of the Classical League is really proposing such a programme? 
At any rate this is the impression, it seems to me, which the 
teacher gets who carefully reads the Report. 

With this impression, then, will that teacher be disposed to 
make the reading of Latin his “primary immediate objective” ? 
This is what troubles me most, for the difficulty will be with the 
teachers rather than the pupils. Suppose the teacher is one of 
the majority (Report, p. 189) who have been teaching the ana- 
lytic method. He cannot read Latin himself, and it seems a long 
road to learn how. Why change? ‘There is no answer in the 
Report except the one referred to in the last paragraph: “it is 
necessary in order to attain the real ultimate objectives.” But a 
little thought shows him that to a large degree it is not necessary. 
How much superior is the reading method to the analytic method 
in attaining “increased understanding of those elements in English 
which are related to Latin,” or “increased ability to read, speak, 
and write English,” or “development of correct mental habits,” 
or “development of right attitudes toward social situations,” or 
“elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of lan- 
guage structure’? Of course it is better for “increased ability to 
learn other foreign languages,”’ and essential for “the develop- 
ment of literary appreciation”; but these are a minority. The 
analytic method, then, can attain most of the so-called ultimate 
objectives. Certainly the call to read Latin and teach the reading 
of it is very seriously weakened. 

And so, in the midst of all its emphasis on the reading of Latin, 
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the Report seems, unfortunately, to back water. The reasons are 
given on pages 38 ff., where ability to read Latin as a possible ulti- 
mate objective is expressly discussed. It is defined as “ability to 
read new Latin after the study of the language in school and col- 
lege has ceased”; and we are warned not to confuse it with “pro- 
gressive development of the power to read and understand Lat- 
in.” But why worry about confusion between these two things, 
when the first seems so plainly the result of the second? To be 
sure the word “new” does not occur in the second; but we saw 
reason to think it must be implied (p. 90 above). However, the 
reasons why ability to read is not included among the ultimate 
objectives are as follows: (1) Under present conditions only 6 
out of every 1,000 who begin the study of Latin in high school 
read new Latin after they leave high school or college. (2) Only 
39% of the teachers consulted “regarded this objective as valid 
for the secondary-school course.” (3) It was ranked by teachers 
lowest in importance of all the objectives. (4) Of the 39% men- 
tioned above only 19% “considered that the results secured in 
their own schools were satisfactory.’ And this is the “evidence” 
on the basis of which ability to read Latin is “omitted from the 
list of ultimate objectives recommended” (p. 40). Does the Com- 
mittee think these figures would remain the same if Latin teachers 
generally should teach their pupils to read? The figures mean 
very little for the point under discussion, because they all apply 
to present conditions, when students are not generally taught to 
read and so of course cannot read after leaving school, and when 
most teachers cannot read and so of course do not think ability 
to read a valid ultimate objective. The three pages containing 
this evidence seem to me the least happy thing in this able Report. 
Not that I object to the publication of the figures, for the facts 
must be made known, but that the Committee resigns itself, or 
appears to resign itself, to the condition those facts reveal. The 
condition is far from satisfactory. We know it. But let us rouse 
ourselves to remedy it, by laying all possible emphasis on the 
importance of reading. 

And how much worse is the condition than that of the modern 
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languages? It is too bad the Committee did not publish on pages 
38 ff. the evidence it has collected for the reading of modern lan- 
guages after school or college study of them has ceased. One 
naturally seeks a comparison at this point, and suspects that the 
modern language results are not very different. But in any case 
let us do something about it. 

What then would I suggest if I could amend the Report? 
Simply this. Remove the distinction between immediate and 
ultimate objectives. With “instrumental and application objec- 
tives,” “disciplinary objectives,” and “cultural objectives” (p.34), 
classification has surely gone far enough. And what are immedi- 
ate objectives anyway but means to the attainment of real objec- 
tives? Call the reading of Latin the “primary objective” (omit- 
ting the word “immediate” ), and keep it, with that designation, 
at the head of the list of objectives (p. 78), with the others 
printed under it as by-products. Could not the Council of the 
Classical League unite on this programme? 

I do not mean to underestimate the importance of the by-prod- 
ucts. No account of the benefits of Latin study is complete — 
or anywhere near complete — without them. Then how much 
attention should they receive in the Latin course? As much as 
will contribute to the attainment of the indispensable primary 
objective — and that will be a great deal. Naturally one cannot 
give a course that will thoroughly treat the reading of Latin, the 
Latin elements in English, Roman history, language structure, 
and the writing of English, all in one. As much time should be 
spent on the Latin elements in English as will help students 
remember the meanings of Latin words. As much on elementary 
language structure as will enable them better to grasp Latin idiom. 
As much on reading, speaking, and writing English as is involved 
in securing the use of good idiomatic English for the required 
translation. As much on the historical and cultural background 
and on literary appreciation as is required for a thorough under- 
standing and real appreciation of the Latin read. Increased abil- 
ity to learn other foreign languages, and correct mental habits, 
will-take-eare-of-themselves if students are properly taught to read 
Latin. 
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Though my title is “Reading the Classics,” I have been speak- 
ing so far only of Latin, because Latin is so much more studied 
than Greek in our schools and colleges. Substantially the same 
considerations apply, however, to the teaching of Greek, which 
the Report dismisses with the remark that “there has been very 
little criticism or complaint regarding the teaching of Greek and 
consequently little need for an examination of that subject” 
(p. 29). Has there not been, after all, nearly as much criticism 
and complaint in proportion to the number of students? The 
amount of criticism has perhaps been reduced somewhat by the 
fact that Greek is more interesting in itself than Latin; but in 
general the methods in the two languages have been about the 
same, and there exists about the same need for improvement. On 
the whole we have not been teaching students to read Greek ; but 
it can be done, and in a reasonable time. As I know from my 
own experience in teaching the subject, college beginners in 
Greek, taking it three hours a week, can learn to read Homer by 
the end of the second year, and Plato by the end of an additional 
semester. In the summer after the second year they can go on 
reading the Odyssey and do it with pleasure. This is fairly com- 
parable with what is done in the modern languages, for example 
in Italian, where ability to read Dante is cultivated in the second 
year. When we convince the public that such results can be pro- 
duced in that amount of time, we shall have more students of the 
classics. 

The general adoption in America of ability to read as the 
primary objective of Greek and Latin instruction is a thing that 
will take much time and persistence, involving as it does the con- 
version of many teachers and the progressive mastery on their 
part of the required technique, in many cases the technique of 
reading as well as teaching to read. They must learn to give _ 
their students daily practice on the Latin order — reading the / 
Latin aloud with expression, translating from the teacher’s dicta- 
tion, or answering Latin questions — until that order becomes 
second nature to them; and to bring about, by daily effort, the 
mastery of a large Latin vocabulary of the more common words. 
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All possible influence is needed to achieve such a result — hence 
my hope that the American Classical League may stand unequiv- 
ocally for the reading of the classical languages as the all-impor- 
tant aim to be attained by teachers of the classics. The general 
accomplishment of this aim throughout the country seems to me 
the most important pedagogical duty of the classical guild of 
America in the next half-century. 
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SHORT STORIES FROM VERGIL?* 


By CuHaries CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Colorado College 


It is Ovid, of course, among Roman poets who is ordinarily 
hailed as the teller of tales. He takes such obvious delight in 
relating the familiar stories of men and of gods and his style has a 
charm so immediately apparent that he is generally recognized as 
the possessor of a peculiar and unusual narrative gift. It is his 
lightness of touch that is, perhaps, the most striking feature of 
his style. Indeed Quintilian regarded it as too exuberant and 
lacking in the quality of restraint: Jaudandus in partibus is the 
faint praise he is willing to bestow. But he seems to recognize 
in him the natural bent of which we are speaking when he says 
of his lost tragedy, the Medea, that it shows how much Ovid 
could have accomplished if he had preferred to control his poetic 
gift rather than indulge it. Ovid was the born raconteur. For 
this reason and because of the subject matter of so large a part 
of his works, the Greek mythology, he has always been a favorite 
with school boys and girls. Indeed Ovid himself anticipated as 
much; he says (Tristia iv. 10. 125 ff.): “Although my time has 
produced great poets, fame has not been envious of my genius, 
and although I count many as superior to myself, I shall be 
spoken of as not less than they and shall be read the most over 
all the world.” 

Vergil stands unchallenged as Rome’s greatest and best loved 
poet — “‘a soul the fairest earth ever produced”; he is accorded 
by unanimous consent the credit of being one of the few great 
authors of a world epic. And yet, an epic is a long poem. It 
tends sometimes to repel the ordinary mortal by its very grandeur 
and imposing size. We are all a little inclined to agree with the 
poet who says (Post Wheeler, “Love-in-a-Mist’’) : 


1 Read before the Classical Section of the Colorado Education Association. 
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If I could only sing a little song, 

Bearing no message deep or marvelous, 

If lips but trembled while the dim eye read, 

Or parted, smiling, when the cadence fell, 

Then would I deem my labour comforted ; 

Then would I deem my song and singing well. 


If you will sit down some evening and read through at a sitting 
the entire fourth book of the Aeneid, as I did not so long ago, and 
then follow that with the touching account of the later meeting 
of Aeneas and Dido in the realms of the dead (vi. 450-476), clos- 
ing with the words, 


Nec minus Aeneas, casu concussus iniquo, 
Prosequitur lacrimans longe, et miseratur euntem — 


if you will do this just for the sake of the story, which is only a 
small part of the greatest Roman epic, you will, I feel sure, get the 
same reaction that I did. It is often in the episodes, the incidents 
that in their totality go to make up the mighty structure of the 
poem as a whole, that the greatest appeal is found: 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. (i. 463) 


We find ourselves forgetting the divinely appointed task of the 
hero and sympathizing with the unhappy human lovers. We 
repeat, with Dido, the yearning cry: 


Felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
Numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae! 


The Story of Dido is to the modern reader in many respects 
the most appealing part of the Aeneid and it is a narrative com- 
plete in itself — a short story that may be enjoyed without regard 
to its setting. 

It is to Vergil as a writer of short stories that I wish to call 
attention in the present paper. For my present purpose I am 
not so much concerned with the early poems of the Appendix 
Vergiliana: the grotesque and pedantic account of the Gnat (Cu- 
lex) who reproaches an ungrateful shepherd whom he has saved 
from being killed by a poisonous serpent; the romantic tale of 
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the Ciris with its Samson-and-Delilah-like theme; the rather 
prosaic description of an eruption in the poem entitled Aetna — 
with its more interesting episode of the heroic brothers who 
saved their parents from death at the risk of their own lives; the 
realistic account of the Syrian Bar-maid (Copa) ; or the Curses 
(Dirae), the little pacifist poem of pity for the exiled. Nor do I 
wish to speak particularly of the Eclogues, marked though they 
are by the author’s beautifully descriptive touch: so often a whole 


picture conjured up in a couple of lines, as at the close of the 
familiar first poem (cl. i. 82-83) : 


And now the house tops smoke in the distance and 
longer shadows ‘fall from the lofty mountains. 


I wish rather to remind you that there are brief narratives im- 
bedded in the framework of the Georgics and of the Aeneid that 
sparkle like gems in a noble setting. These short stories from 
Vergil fall roughly into three categories : 

1) The various philosophical or other digressions ; 

2) Stories that form an integral part of the plot and are in 
reality episodes in the larger narrative, though complete in them- 
selves — like the love story of Aeneas and Dido; 

3) Stories that may be taken from their context and regarded 
as separate entities. Some of these are very brief, others rather 
long. 

As instances of the first type, the digressions not in story form, 
we may cite the renowned philosophical doctrine of the Anima 
Mundi in the sixth book (724-751) of the Aeneid and the Praises 
of Spring in the second book of the Georgics (323-345) : 


The Spring adorns the woods, renews the leaves: 


Ver adeo frondi nemorum, ver utile silvis 

Vere tument terrae, et genitalia semina poscunt. 
With its musical repetition of the key word of the passage it is 
almost reminiscent of the haunting melodies of that anonymous 
poem of the Pervigilium Veneris: 


Cras amet qui numquam amavit quique amavit cras amet! 
Ver novum; ver iam canorum; ver renatus orbis est. 
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Here too we may list the well-known panegyric upon country 
life (Georgics ii. 458-540) : 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas! 


with its familiar beatitudes: blessed is the philosopher: Felix, 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas; blessed also “the short and 
simple annals of the poor’: Fortunatus et ille, Deos qui novit 
agrestes. 
To these might be added the Praises of Italy (Georgics ii. 136- 

225): 

Hail, Sweet Saturnian Soil! of fruitful grain 

Great parent, greater of illustrious men! 

For thee my tuneful accents will I raise, 

And treat of arts disclos’d in ancient days: 

Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring, 

And old Ascraean verse in Roman cities sing. 


Also the rather impressive list of the prodigies at the time of 
Caesar’s death (Georgics i. 466-497) : 


Dire earthquakes rent the solid Alps below, 
And from their summits shook the eternal snow :’ 
Pale spectres in the close of night were seen, 
And voices heard of more than mortal men. 


We cannot stop to catalogue them all: the Power of Love 
(Georgics iii. 242-285), the Wandering Shepherd of Libya (iii. 
339-348), the Winter Season in Scythia (iii. 349-383), and the 
fatal pestilence that assailed the cattle in the Alps (iii. 478-566). 
These are typical of the first class to which I have referred: 
digressions of striking force and rare beauty of expression. 

The second group of stories is, of course, an extremely large 
one: episodes more or less complete in themselves but not quite 
independent of the plot of the entire poem. Here might be in- 
cluded the second and third books of the Aeneid as a unit — “The 
Destruction of Troy and the Wanderings of Aeneas,” as well as 
the Dido episode of Book iv. Or we might cite certain of the 
more striking adventures included therein: ‘The Wooden Horse 
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and the Fall of Troy (Aeneid ii. 13-267) ; or the Achaemenides 
episode (Aeneid iii. 588-654). In this connection we think also 
of the varied mischief accomplished at the instigation of Juno by 
the Fury Allecto (Aeneid vii. 286-571) in stirring up strife be- 
tween the natives of Italy and the Trojans. Many other examples 
will readily occur to you. 

But it is the third category which particularly merits the title 
of Short Stories from Vergil. Here we may include such brief 
sketches as that of the tragic story of Dido’s Youth in the first 
book of the Aeneid (338-368) —thirty lines in all—or the 
even shorter account of the fate of Polydorus ( Aeneid iii. 49-57) 
with its moral: 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames? 


Here also we find longer stories, such as the tale of Hercules 
and Cacus (Aeneid viii. 192-275), the pretty little fable of the 
ships that were transformed into nymphs (Aeneid ix. 80-122; 
and see x. 215-255) — 


Old is our faith in its truth, but its fame is eternal ! 


And the account of the hazardous mission of Nisus and Euryalus 
(ix, 176-502) and its pitiful ending: nor must we overlook the 
romantic life history of Camilla (xi. 532-596; and see below, 
759), the Amazon. Again I cannot attempt to enumerate the 
entire list. Let me speak of but one or two more. In the fifth 
book, included in the account of the funeral games in honor of 
Anchises, we have the dramatic description of a boat race that 
cannot fail to appeal to any American boy who reads it as being 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date (Aeneid v. 114-243), full of 
thrills and culminating in the unexpected ending so greatly de- 
sired in a short story —I wish I had the time to refresh your 
memories by reading it to you entire. Scarcely less interesting 
are the stories of the foot race (286-361), the boxing match 
(362-484) — in connection with which we may note in passing 
the striking Latin phrase viris in ventum effudit, “He fanned the 
wind” — and the contest of marksmanship (485-544). Here again 
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a memorable line “He strained his eyes and the bow”! Almost 
does Vergil rival the beloved author of “The Hunting of the 
Snark,” whose classic line has doubtless already occurred to you: 
“They pursued him with forks and hope”! 

But Vergil’s skill as a teller of tales is perhaps nowhere better 
ilustrated than in the brief but finished account of Icarus and 
Daedalus in the Sixth Aeneid (14-33) and the more elaborate 
story of Aristaeus with which the last book of the Georgics is 
brought to a close (iv. 317-527). 

The Story of Icarus well illustrates Vergil’s ability to compress 
a long tale in a suggestive phrase, a characteristic noted by Pro- 
fessor Tenney Frank in his recent biography (p. 170). 

May I digress to call attention to a somewhat new turn given 
to this old story in a recent poem by O. R. Howard Thomson in 
the New York Times? I shall read only the first stanza: 


Icarus am I, and Phaethon! 
Undaunted and aflame, I live again; 
Not shamed because I lost, 
Nor that by tempest tost, 
Deafened by thunder and made stiff by rain, 
I fell. Not the Icarian sea, 
Not Jovian enmity, 
Can quench my fire. Keep flowers for the dead! 
Behold, the highway arches overhead, 
The shining way still dares the driver’s skill, 
And all the azure vault 
Dares the assault 
Of wings. They can who will! 
And I— 
Icarus am I, and Phaethon! 


But Vergil characteristically dwells upon the father’s grief 
that would not suffer his skill to portray in gold his boy’s ill-fated 
flight : 

Bis conatus erat casus effingere in auro; 
Bis patriae cecidere manus. 


In conclusion let me commend to your attention the beautiful 
version of the Story of Aristaeus with its included account of 
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Orpheus and Eurydice already referred to, the story that was 
written to replace the earlier ending of the Georgics after his 
friend, Cornelius Gallus, whom he had striven to immortalize in 
this conclusion, had died in disgrace. The Aristaeus legend is a 
beautiful story, beautifully told, and it is a unit — complete in 
itself. All that was left was for a modern poet — Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke —to interpret the tale, as an allegory of man’s life, 
as he does in his poem “The White Bees.” You remember the 
beautiful concluding verses: 


So he travelled onward, desolate no longer, patient in his seeking, 

Reaping all the wayside comfort of his quest; 

Till at last in Thracia high upon Mount Haemus, 
far from human dwelling, 

Weary Aristaeus laid him down to rest. 

Then the honey-makers, clad in downy whiteness, fluttered soft 
around him, 

Wrapt him in a dreamful slumber pure and deep. 

This is life, beloved: first a sheltered garden, then a troubled 
journey, 

Joy and pain of seeking, — and at last we sleep! 


Have I wandered too far from Vergil? Perhaps I can best 
come back to my theme by quoting to you the quaint statement 
made in Cooper’s Vergil, first published in New York in 1827 
(p. 59) ; he says: 

With the main subject, the poet hath interwoven several very in- 


teresting fables and episodes, which contribute to our pleasure, and 
relieve the mind under the dryness of precept. 


I have tried to follow his example to some extent in this paper! 





SOME HUMAN TRAITS OF THE SCHOLAR PLINY 





By Harorp L. AxTELL 
University of Idaho 





Sad is the present fate of Gaius Plinius Secundus. After all 
his tireless efforts to acquaint mankind with the wonders of the 
world, ungrateful posterity in the twentieth century, even the 
lovers of the veteres, has all but forgotten him. Nobody cares 
to contribute a volume on “Pliny and His Influence,” or to an- 
notate his work, or even to constitute a reliable text for it. No 
university offers a course in it and no classical reading circle in- 
cludes it in its program. Except as an old worked-over mine to 
dig in at odd times for the extraction of curious information with 
which to complete the treatment of some special topic, the 
Naturalis Historia is not glanced at. And after students take 
a look at the man himself through the eyes of his nephew, they 
do not look again, despite the old scholar’s heroism revealed at 
the eruption of Vesuvius. Pliny to us is no longer a man, but 
a dust-covered tome. 

The causes of this oblivion are not far to seek, of course. The 
portrait of this paragon of learning, this forerunner of the modern 
clipping bureau, whose motto seems to have been that of Life, 
“aut scissors aut nullus,” who slept like Edison, who had books 
read to him while dressing from the bath, whose stenographer 
wore gloves in winter to take down his notes, who was impatient 
at losing ten lines when his reader was interrupted, may have 
been attractive in the cloisters of the Middle Ages, but not to 
moderns. We may be overwhelmed with awe by unparalleled 
erudition and industry, but we are not charmed. 

Then, too, the historians of Latin literature have not urged 
any inquisitive soul to try him out. Confronted by their dicta 
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that only the antiquarian is interested in him,* that his work is at 
times dry and bald, at others enswathed in rhetoric to conceal 
the dryness of its subject,’ that it contains the wildest sentence in 
Latin literature,* that the most famous phrase in the whole work 
is the remark that Greek sculpture ceased one year and was sud- 
denly revived thirty-five Olympiads later,* who would be so hardy 
as to open the book? And if one did so, the abrupt, apparently 
careless brevity in which he sometimes seems to challenge the 
reader to find his meaning, would be too forbidding to encourage 
a venturer to read much without an overpowering desire to collect 
the information therein contained. Indeed, through his own 
style, so typical of Silver Latinity, Pliny is the worst enemy of 
his own popularity —a popularity, to be sure, for which he 
would disclaim any desire. 

Yet this writer does not deserve the absolute neglect he now 
receives. His book is not, and was not when he wrote, a 
“thriller” or a “best seller,” but neither was it a scrap-basket, 
nor merely an encyclopaedia, though he calls it such; and he him- 
self was far from an impersonal, machine-like compiler. One 
would never get the impression from his work of a board of con- 
tributors, nor of a mere general editor. His personality is con- 
spicuous. Submerged it may be for pages in a bare catalog of 
names, a recitation of genera and species, of stars, winds, metals, 
lands, and peoples, yet it crops out here and there most unex- 
pectedly. At times it seems lugged in to give variety and relief 
to the subject matter; at others it appears in a spontaneous out- 
burst of interest in the special matter under discussion. Especial- 
ly notable is it whenever there is an opportunity to express his 
pet predilections or aversions. Sometimes it talks to us in long 
continuous passages; sometimes it flashes in a cryptic or sly 
remark and at once vanishes behind the subject matter. 

In short, the author of the Naturalis Historia is a real man 

1 Cruttwell, p. 404. 

2 Teuffel-Schwabe, 313, 5. 


3 Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 316. 
* Lawton, Classical Latin Literature, p. 288. 
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and not merely a book-worm, and the sole raison d’étre of this 
brief paper is to instance some examples of his human qualities, 
likable and not likable, in order to set them in relief against the 
encyclopaedic dry-as-dustness of that work. 

The first quality I wish to note in Pliny is his earnestness, a 
very human trait, although possibly not so common nowadays 
as in other generations. Yet even in these days of universal 
jest and badinage the life-is-real, life-is-earnest man is to be seen 
and heard. When a certain citizen saw in a barber-shop the 
members of a basket-ball team who had come from afar to play 
the final games for the championship of the Pacific Coast, he 
said to his barber, “Think of grown men traveling around to 
play games like children!’ Pliny is serious-minded and knows 
it. It makes him so thorough, on the one hand, that he must set 
down every detail in order that those who wish it may find it 
ready for use!® It makes him so practical, on the other hand, 
that he won’t repeat long-established and unimportant facts ° nor 
will he speculate on useless questions.’ “Let now someone ask,” 
he suddenly bursts out, “if there was but one Hercules or how 
many Father Tibers! . . . Behold in the case of an object 
which is tiny and close to our farmhouses, of which a constant 
supply is available, authorities are not agreed whether the king 
bee is armed merely by his majestic appearance or whether nature 
has given him a sting but denied him its use.” 

His capacity for serious work lies at the base of his contempt 
for credulous or careless writers and his hatred of falsifiers, 
whom he calls too lazy to hunt down the truth, but not too lazy 
to lie through shame of their ignorance. “There is no quicker 
loss of faith than when a distinguished man stands responsible 
for a falsehood.” * To him the veteres were reliable, but even 
Xenophon incurred his anger by saying a barbarian king lived 

5 N. H. ii, 220; iv, 121 (References are cited by the marginal pagination in 
the Teubner text.) 

6 xvii, 9. 

T xi, 8. 

Sy, 12. 
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600 years and “to make a real good lie” his son lived 800.° 
The romancing Greek writers especially provoke him. One of 
them, Euanthes, relates a story of a man’s changing into a wer- 
wolf and becoming human again after nine years, on which Pliny 
comments :*® “And he even adds that the man received the same 
clothing he had laid aside. It’s marvelous how far Greek credul- 
ity will go. No falsehood so brazen but it has its witness.” 
Neither does he spare his own compatriots. He takes Cornelius 
Nepos to task for believing fairy tales about a little African 
colony, as, for example, that once it was larger than great 
Carthage.” 

No foolish credulity for him! He’s a sceptic. He disbelieves 
in werwolves, in pegasi, griffins, Sirens,” in inhabitants of the 
nether regions,”* in prodigies from the motions of the stars..* He 
is astonished that Aristotle taught that scattered teeth, very long 
fingers, a leaden complexion, and numerous wrinkles in the hand 
were signs of a short life.*° And as to immortality, he works him- 
self into a page of excited denunciation of the vanity and folly 
of that childish belief. ‘“‘Confound it, what madness to think 
that life is repeated in death! What rest would creatures ever 
have if the sensation of the soul remains above, and that of the 
shade remains among the lower regions. Surely such beguiling 
belief destroys the special boon of nature, which is death.** 

Another truly human quality is nonchalant inconsistency, and 
in this respect Pliny is indeed unus multorum. While he strains 
at Aristotle’s prognostications from physical peculiarities, he swal- 
lows the story of the wolf and the twins, adding naively that it is 
fairer to ascribe that miracle to the magnitude of the Fates than 
to the nature of wild animals.*’ In India he says locusts grow 

® vii, 155. 

10 viii, 81-82. 

iy, 4. 

12x, 136. 

13 jj, 158. 

14 ji, 97. 

15 xi, 273. 

26 vii, 188-190. 

17 viii, 61. 
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to three feet in length and their legs and thighs are sawed up 
when they have dried.** In Africa was a tribe whose feet were 
so large as to be used for parasols, and a mouthless people who 
lived on the perfume of flowers.’® And while he protests against 
omens for human beings, he knows that chickens follow them. 
“They shudder when an egg is laid, shake themselves, and cere- 
moniously purify themselves and eggs with some straw.” We 
shudder, too, I think, when we recall that in the Dark Ages 
Pliny’s marvelous tales were accepted as gospel fact.*° 

Yet in all this his honesty is as clear as his complete lack of 
criteria for distinguishing the true from the false. He is aware 
that much of his information will seem incredible, but he promises 
to cite authorities for all doubtful cases.** And he is honest 
toward his authorities, for he hates plagiarists. “It is generous, 
I think, and frank and modest to confess through whom you have 
profited.” He found few who thought likewise, for most of his 
own authorities he had detected copying their sources, not in 
Vergil’s spirit of emulation nor with Cicero’s phrase, “I fol- 
low Crantor here,” but verbatim and without according credit. 
“Surely,” he concludes, “it is a craven spirit and unlucky char- 
acter that prefers to be caught in a theft than to return a loan.” * 


There are qualities, however, of our author which are not so 
admirable as serious-mindedness, honesty, and even occasional in- 
consistency, though they are decidedly human. Conceit is one. 
We are amused to hear him speak of collecting Aristotle’s treatises 
on animals and of adding facts himself that the great Greek did 
not know, in order that readers by his pains might be able to 
travel abroad, so to speak, in the accounts of the world.** His 
sly dig at Vergil (while he praises him) for naming only fifteen 
kinds of grapes also provokes a smile. Yet he expresses dislike 


18 xi, 103. 

19 Dimsdale, Latin Literature, p. 438. 
20 Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 656. 
21 vii, 8. 

22 praefatio, 21-23. 

28 viii, 44. 
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for egotism and wants to be like the painters or sculptors who 
signed their works, “Apelles faciebat,”’ not “fecit.” ** 

Worse than conceit, however, is his pessimism and cynicism. 
How much of this is to be laid to the demands of his rhetoric 
and his Stoicism is uncertain. But there is undoubtedly a gen- 
uine querulousness about the world and society at large. I am 
reminded of a modern periodical which a colleague of mine said 
he always read when he had a “grouch” in order to realize by 
comparison how little the latter was. One of Pliny’s pet griev- 
ances is the general neglect of learning by the vulgus. His sur- 
prise that certain old trees in Italy and their names were forgotten 
leads him into a long tirade. ‘You would expect,” said he, “that 
as the Roman empire extended, people would have made use of 
information hitherto concealed through fear. But, by heavens! 
you can’t find any who know many things handed down by the 
ancients.” *° Again, ““Who knows with what plants the poets or 
Father Tiber or Silenus are crowned?” * “Nothing new is 
learned nowadays, not even the discoveries of the ancients are 
thoroughly mastered.” ** “Est quaedam publica etiam eruditorum 
reiectio” ** —a complaint that rings familiar to us. But despite 
the clamor for “gripping studies’’*’ he will not stoop as the Greeks 
did to garnish his solid pabulum with alluring titles, like the 
“honey-comb,” “Amalthea’s horn of plenty,” “violets,” “the 
“the handy manual,” and the like — 


9 ’ 


Muses,” “the meadow,’ 
“titles attractive enough to make a man forfeit his bail, but when 
you get into the book, ye gods and goddesses, what nothings you 
will find!’ *° 

The insignificance of man in relation to the universe and the 
vanity of his proud boastings and endless contentions are other 

24 xiv, 7. 

25 xiv, 2-6. 

26 xvi, 155. 

27 ii, 117. 

28 praef. 7. 


29 praef. 14. 
80 praef. 24. 
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themes of his pessimism.” “We steal our neighbor’s ground 
and extend our own domains, but when one has acquired the 
largest estate ever known, pray how much of it does he occupy 
when he has passed away?” ‘The introduction of his seventh 
book, in which he deals with the human race, is a dirge on the 
helplessness of infants — “ah the madness of those who think 
that from such beginnings they have been born to pride!” — and 
on the ills and miseries and vices of men, which sounds like 
Ecclesiastes.** He devotes a page to the sorrows of Augustus, 
concluding with the remark that though he died and was made 
a god he left as heir his enemy’s son.** One feels that the quota- 
tion, “Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” might have 
been Pliny’s favorite. 

Man’s avarice and luxury are frequent subjects of his cynicism. 
It would be wearisome to quote in full even one of his rhetorical 
outbursts against them.** For here he avails himself of all his 
arts of declamation, of dramatic picturing, epigrammatic point, 
and hyperbole. Here are a few brief samples: “Let us confess,” 
he cries, “the earth makes us a remedy for our ills; we make it 
a poison for life.” ** “How many hands are worn away that 
one little joint may sparkle. If there were any dwellers in the 
world below, by this time surely the tunnelings of avarice and 
luxury would have dug them up again.” *° “We live in perils; 
but that is not enough, we must needs wear them,” referring to 
the dangers of pearl-divers. “When voluptuous pleasure began 
to live, life itself passed away.” ** Nature is the one conspicuous 
exception to his pessimism.** There are no gods, Nature is god. 
This deification of nature and eulogy of the childhood of the 
world before human vices had developed, are akin to H. G. 
Wells’s apparent preference for primitive man. 

81 i, 175; vii, 43-44. 

82 See especially vii, 18. 

33 vii, 147-150. 

84 ix, 104-105; 117-121; 139-140; ii, 125. 

85 ji, 157. 

36 ij, 158. 

87 xiv, 6. 

88 xviii, 4. 
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These more solid, substantial features of Pliny’s humanness, 
which we have been viewing, might lead us to think him dull 
and heavy. But there are lighter qualities. He is abundantly 
supplied with wit. This, indeed, is exercised more often in 
satire and sarcasm or epigram, but there are also touches of 
humor. At the outset of his preface, where he basks in the 
recollection of familiar camp-days with the emperor Titus, his 
tone is playful and genial throughout, albeit somewhat fulsome.” 
In another connection we see him laughing at his own thorough- 
ness, when he winds up a list of edible sea-food with these words, 
“other kinds likewise, not to take a complete census of the 
kitchens.” *° He is not too scholastic to indulge in slang in the 
use of the word nullus for trifling.** Once he seems to twit 
himself for his long-windedness, for he concludes his description 
of Mt. Atlas by the abrupt remark, et satis superque de Atlante.” 
Again, he says Cicero’s son used to down two pints of wine at a 
time “in order, I presume, to wrest the bibulous honors from 
Mark Antony, who slew his father.” ** 

He has imagination, too, apart from his satire, where it is 
most often found. ‘Nature pits an elephant and dragon together 
in order to watch a good match.” ** “Pride’s favorite seat is on 
the eyebrows, for no loftier and steeper place on the body could 
she find to make herself solitary.” *° He likens the ships’ beaks 
on the Rostra beneath the speaker’s feet to a garland of power 
on the head of the populus Romanus. Then shifting the picture, 
he says, “When individuals seized the power of the state, these 
beaks rose from their feet to their heads while they spoke.” *° 
Note also this passage: “The flower is the joy of the trees. It 
is then they show themselves new and other than they are: then 

39 praef. 1-15. 
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they luxuriate vying in varied color pictures. But to many trees 
this is denied. In not all is flower, but some are sad and do 
not feel the joys of the years. So, too, for many men their 
fortune is flowerless.” ** Compare also Nature’s address to the 
farmer when she presents him with glow-worms as lights addi- 
tional to the stars.** 

The imaginative passages, added to the many others of his 
satire, are sufficient to cause one to believe that this laborious, 
painstaking scholar might have been in the days of the Republic 
a poet or an essayist like Cicero. That he loved the beautiful 
and did not look at everything through jaundiced eyes is clear 
from his graphic account of the nightingale’s song,** his splendid 
panegyric of Italy,°° and the following passage from his long 
description of Mt. Atlas: 


It lifts itself from the midst of the sands to heaven, rough, un- 
kempt where it slopes to the shore of the Ocean on which it has 
imposed its name, but dark and wooded and watered with gushing 
springs where it looks on Africa — fruits of every sort springing up 
of their own will so that a surfeit of delights is never missing there. 
No dweller is to be seen by day; all is silent in the awe of solitude. 
The hearts of those who approach come under the spell of an un- 
spoken religious feeling and fearsome veneration before an object 
that towers above the clouds and into the neighborhood of the 
moon’s disc. At night it flashes with frequent fires, it is filled 
with the revelry of Pans and Satyrs, it rings with the melody of 
pipes and flutes and the sound of tympana and cymbals." 


He appreciated keenly the loftiness of the writer’s work. “It 
is an arduous task,” he writes, “to bring freshness to old themes, 
authority to new statements, splendor to the obsolete, light to 
the obscure, charm to the disdained, belief to the dubious, and to 
give Nature to all, and to Nature all her possessions. So even 
for those who have not attained this ideal it is abundantly fine 

47 xvi, 95. 

48 xviii, 251-3. Cf. also xxii, 17. 

49 x, 81-82. 

59 iii, 39-42; also iii, 138. 

51 v, 6-7. 
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and magnificent to have desired to do so.” This eminently 
human observation, revealing a heart full of sympathy for all 
who aspire, even if unsuccessfully, to achieve worthy aims, we 
may make concerning Pliny himself. Though the Naturalis 
Historia be left in almost total oblivion, its author should be 
gratefully remembered as a man who desired, and also labored, 
finely and magnificently to accomplish many great and useful 
projects. 
52 praef. 15. 
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THE INTRINSIC ADOLESCENT APPEAL IN THE 
STUDY OF GREEK 





By J. R. WILKIE 
Whittier College 





Most of the discussions of the case for the classics center about 
the study of Latin. Some of them take up the matter of the 
study of Greek incidentally, some of them do not refer to it at 
all, or merely subsume it as a minor phase of the larger question. 
To be sure, they are both phases of the general question of the 
humanities, and most of the arguments for the retention or the 
rejection of the one apply to the other as well. We might men- 
tion some of these arguments briefly. 

In the case of both Latin and Greek faulty and antiquated 
teaching methods have had to do with their discrediting. The 
Report of the Classical Investigation mentions cases where Latin 
is “being done to death by mediocre people or by people of nar- 
row view, or those who teach it for traditional reasons or for 
formal discipline.” Another writer mentions as the first require- 
ment for the successful teaching of Latin, “Teachers who have 
the intelligence to break away from some of the deadly, dull, and 
orthodox methods” found in the teaching of the subject. Still 
another writer speaks of the pedantic spirit which gives itself 
over to chasing a panting syllable through space and time to the 
neglect of the greater human values involved. It is no doubt 
true that both Greek and Latin have often been done to death in 
the house of their friends; even in some of our largest universi- 
ties the reason given for students’ turning away from the study 
of the classics is the reputation of the teachers in these subjects 
for this dull and pedantic spirit. But I question whether this 
spirit prevails in any great measure. One who attends the meet- 
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ings of the classical associations knows that there is no more 
eager, enthusiastic body of teachers to be found in any branch 
of learning than those who come together to discuss ways of 
improving the teaching of their subjects and for making them 
more vital and interesting. 

Both Greek and Latin have become the victims of the so-called 
practical spirit of the age, the demand for subjects in the curricu- 
lum which will fit the student for work which will yield an imme- 
diate return in dollars and cents. More than a hundred years ago 
Philip Frenau anticipated this movement in his lines: 


This age may decay and another arise 

Before it is clearly revealed to our eyes 

That Latin and Hebrew, Chaldaic and Greek 

To the shades of oblivion must certainly sneak. 
Too much of our time we devote to such trash 
When we ought to be taught to accumulate cash. 


There has been also, as another and most important factor, the 
tremendous interest in science and the growth of scientific 
knowledge. Why, men ask, should we seek continually after that 
which happened so long ago and so far away when there is here 
at our very doors this wonderful world to be explored and under- 
stood and used. So we may say it has become the modern phase 
of the doctrine of sense-realism, with all the dangers attendant 
upon the over-emphasis of that phase of education, important as 
it is. Professor Babbitt speaks of educational impressionism 
as being our greatest danger, and he points out the excesses of 
the analyst in whom “a literal obedience to facts has extinguished 
every spark of that light by which man is most truly led.” Inti- 
mately connected with this phase of the matter is that of our atti- 
tude toward the past. While it is no doubt true that we who are 
alive must always fight the past, even though we owe to it all we 
have and are, it is also true that we must always plant our fruit 
trees in a cemetery, as Chesterton puts it. Truly has it been said 
that a right feeling for the past is the thing which more than any 
other distinguishes the civilized man from the barbarian; and 
any movement or system which, like Bolshevism, seeks to break 
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absolutely with the past will some day waken to the sad realiza- 
tion that in so doing it has cut itself off from the deepest source 
of knowledge and the most constant and abiding source of 
inspiration known to the hearts and minds of men. 

Then there has been further the growth of psychology and the 
discrediting of many of the ideas on which the older pedagogy 
was based, especially what was known as the “faculty” psychol- 
ogy and the idea of the transfer of training from one department 
of the mind to another. Over against this idea modern psychol- 
ogy says that we train certain specific functions of the mind and 
no others, and by definite and specific tests it has attacked the 
question and sought to prove whether there is ever any such thing 
as transfer. In regard to this it may be said that the question is 
by no means settled, and, while it may be questioned whether 
there is ever transfer of the kind and amount formerly claimed, 
it is agreed by many of the leading psychologists that there is 
transfer in certain definite and important matters. Dr. Stephen 
S. Colvin discussed this whole question thoroughly in the CLAss- 
ICAL JOURNAL, for December, 1923, where he points out as his 
conviction that under proper conditions certain values will emerge 
from the classics that will have their influence in various other 
academic activities and in practical life, among them being the 
ability to think more accurately in abstract situations, the desire 
to use word forms accurately, a mental challenge to master a 
subject worthy of one’s mettle, the understanding of the meaning 
of classical civilization in modern life, and a real humanism 
resulting from knowing the thoughts, feelings, deeds of the men 
and women of a great civilization that has left a lasting impres- 
sion on the ages following. According to Professor Judd, of the 
University of Chicago, the values resulting from the study of 
Latin and Greek are the same as those from any foreign language. 
According to him these are: first, a certain type of mental train- 
ing; second, clearer ideas of our own language; third, contact 
with a broader culture. And with the authority of these two 
great psychologists to support them our teachers of Greek and 
Latin may be sure that the question has not been decided against 
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them. Anatole France gives it as his conviction that for forming 
the human spirit there is nothing to compare with the human- 
ities; and every one who has sat at the feet of the men trained in 
this way knows the force and the truth of his statement. It is 
for this reason that the French people are again turning to the 
classics as instruments for the training and the development of 
such characters as they wish to see in their land, which, as Bury 
so well points out, has ever been the nursing mother of men of 
ideas, even as was Greece herself. To be sure, here is something 
that our literal-minded cannot measure and put down statistically ; 
but there are still many people even in the world of education who 
believe that there are such things in life as the imponderables, 
and that these are the things of most importance after all. 

Then as to the second result mentioned by Judd, clearer ideas 
of our own language. ‘He that knows only his own language 
does not know that.” And it is to this ignorance of the sources 
of our language that so much of our “fuzzy” thinking is due. 
We live, says Dr. Judd, in a world of words which have enorm- 
ously expanded our world of thought; and he further points out 
the tremendously important fact, so often lost sight of, that our 
civilization rests on words much more than it does on things. 
What we need, says Walter Lipman, is an education that will 
make men masters of their vocabularies. An experience of sev- 
eral years’ teaching in teachers’ colleges has shown the writer 
how fearfully lacking in this respect are those who are going out 
to be teachers of others; but what other results can be expected 
under a system of training that does not allow contact at first 
hand with the sources of our language? 

Now while all this is true of the study of both Greek and Latin, 
it is the standpoint of the writer of this article that there is a 
further appeal in the study of Greek for the adolescent mind, an 
appeal which is inherent in the very nature of the Greek mind 
and the Greek attitude to life. This is the quality mentioned by 
Plato in the Timaeus where he tells of the answer given by the 
Egyptian priest to Solon: “Oh Solon, Solon, you Hellenes are 
but children, and there is never an old man who is a Hellene.” 
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And upon Solon asking him the meaning of his statement he 
replies: “I mean to say that in mind you are all young; there 
is no old opinion handed down among you by ancient tradition, 
nor any science which is hoary with age.” * And there have been 
and are many still of the same opinion with the Egyptian priest 
as to the inherent adolescent attitude of the Greeks in their WVelt- 
anschauung. Now if this be true, it constitutes a fact of great 
educational significance and importance. As to the truth of this 
saying, Professor R. L. Nettleship makes the statement: 


It seems true that Greek thought is in a sense ever young; that 
while its lessons are always being learned they are always being for- 
gotten and misunderstood ; and that though much has been done for 
its interpretation, and the study of it has established itself in the 
curriculum of our schools and universities, we are still only at the 
threshold, and often see it through a mist of conventional platitudes, 
pretentious antiquarianism, or sentimental finery.” 


In his Outspoken Essays Dean Inge speaks of the Greeks, who 
had the buoyancy and the melancholy of youth; and in his Lec- 
tures on Greek Poetry Mackail refers to Homer, who has em- 
bodied the juventus mundi to college courses. In his great work 
on adolescence, G. Stanley Hall, speaking of the enthusiasm of 
the adolescent for play and bodily activity, says that this enthusi- 
asm is best illustrated in ancient Greece, the history and literature 
of which owe their perennial charm for all later ages to the fact 
that here they represent the eternal adolescence of the world.* So 
also Austen Chamberlain speaks of the creative and artistic spirit 
which lends the spirit of eternal youth to the thoughts of a Demo- 
critus, a Plato, a Euclid, an Aristarchus, and which is the same 
spirit which we find in Homer and Phidias.* And, while our 
whole life is pervaded with influences coming directly from the 
Greeks, he expresses the fear that we have appropriated to our- 
selves the unwholesome rather than the salutary. 

1 Jowett’s translation, Timaeus, p. 366. 

2“The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato,” p. 1. 


8 Adolescence, I, 203. 
4 Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, I, 84. 
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Specifically then, what are some of these youthful qualities 
which we may look for in this remarkable people and which we 
may expect, when properly presented to the youth of our genera- 
tion, to carry with them their own appeal? Dr. Hall, in the 
work referred to above, and other psychologists have pointed out 
certain characteristics which are always prominent at this period 
of life, all of which we find prominent in the life and thought of 
this remarkable people. 

The adolescent is deeply interested in his body and its possibil- 
ities. He is always doing “stunts” with it and trying to find out 
how many and what kind of things it is capable of performing. 
This to the great worry and even despair of many who are per- 
plexed .at the great part played by athletics in the modern high 
school and college, which is spreading until it is no longer limited 
to the boys alone. And doubtless there never were such scenes as 
those at Olympia when the fairest youth of all Greece came 
together to contend against one another in games and sports, their 
beautiful bodies uncovered and untrammeled by any artificial 
garments. We remember the stress which Plato places on the 
body and its training that it may be the ready servant of the 
mind : “What is fairest and loveliest in life? A beautiful soul in 
a beautiful body”; “Moral beauty in his soul combined with out- 
ward beauty of form.” And his conception of a gentleman was 
one xahds xayatds. Small wonder it was that they worshipped 
the body, and that, reversing the statement in Genesis, Homer, as 
has been said, made his gods in the image of man. 

The adolescent is interested in youth itself and in the opinions 
and ideas of those of his own kind. It is at this period that 
parental influence wanes and that the opinions of elders are apt 
to be set at nought. Psychologists tell us of the “gang’’ instinct 
sO prominent at this period of development, leading the young 
person to pay attention to the opinions and edicts of those of his 
own age rather than to the voice of age and experience. And 
here we find that almost all the great characters in Greek literature 
are youthful, with the appeal which this naturally carries with it 
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to the mind of the developing young person. Achilles, Odysseus, 
Telemachus, Nausicaa, Orestes, Antigone — to name them over 
is to call the roll of the greatest array of charming and attractive 
characters endowed with adolescent qualities to be found any- 
where. And this same quality we find in the gods themselves. 
The most beautiful! building of the Greeks, even in its ruins today 
the inspiration as well as the despair of all who look upon it, was 
dedicated to the virgin goddess. Homer tells us of the ‘death- 
less gods that wax not old,” as G. Lowes Dickinson speaks of 
Apollo, “the ever young and beautiful god of music.’”’ What a 
contrast here with the Jehovah of the Jews. John Fiske, in his 
Life and Letters, tells us of his childish conception of God as an 
old greybeard, something the same no doubt as that which most 
of us formed and which it is still so hard for us to get away from, 
as we think of God as an old, old man sitting on his throne in 
the heavens looking down upon the toiling sons of men and keep- 
ing tab on their shortcomings and their misdeeds. 

And it is in this connection that we may make mention of 
another adolescent characteristic, his tendency to hero worship. 
The man of deeds and of daring is the one to whom he is ever 
ready to give his allegiance and his heart’s devotion, and this 
quality of hero worship meets us at every turn in the literature 
of this ever youthful people. To take but a single example, the 
Odyssey. While it is perhaps more evident here than in any 
other one book, the same thing hokls true of the /liad, and of 
the great characters in tragedy. What are the epithets applied to 
Odysseus? Just those that have a charm and appeal to the devel- 
oping imagination of the growing boy and girl. He is the man 
of many wiles and devices, ready at need for whatever emergency 
may arise whether on land or storm-tossed sea. So akin to the 
gods themselves is he that the epithet “divine” is given him repeat- 
edly. Whether it be in his dealings with friends or enemies he 
is “great-hearted,” noble, gentle as a father. However long the 
contest be drawn out until he wins his way back to Ithaca to the 
steadfast wife and manly son waiting and longing for his return, 
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he is ever the patient, stout-hearted one, sad at heart and sorrow- 
ing at the loss of friends and trusty companions, but ever with 
courage renewed attacking whatever new device of gods or men 
may confront him. 


With the Bible and Shakespeare, the Homeric poems are the best 
training for life. There is no good quality that they lack; manliness, 
courage, reverence for the hospitable hearth; justice, piety, pity, a 
brave attitude toward life and death, all are conspicuous in Homer. 
He has to write of battles; and he delights in the joy of battle, and 
in all the movements of war. Yet he delights no less but more in 
peace ; in prosperous cities, in hearths secure, in the tender beauty of 
children, in the love of wedded wives, in the frank nobility of mai- 
dens, in the beauty of earth and sky and sea and seaward-murmuring 
river, in sun and snow, frost and rain and mist, in the whispered talk 
of boy and girl beneath oak and pine tree.° 


In writing of his experiences in the Academy at Ashfield, G. 
Stanley Hall tells of his study of Greek and its influences upon 
him. He says it gave to him an esoteric feeling of being initiated 
into mysteries unknown to his parents and to the masses. Here 
was a land of mystery and wonder where they could not follow 
him. John Fiske tells of the same thing in his experience, and 
that he even went so far as to turn his Latin, his Caesar and 
Cicero, into Greek. There comes a time to most developing and 
groping children when they seek a new medium other than the 
mother tongue to express their thoughts and feelings. This is 
the reason for the invention of “pig Latin” and the other devices 
for the expression of things too sacred to be revealed except to 
the favored circle of the initiated. And this groping after a new 
and strange medium for the expression of his innermost feelings 
finds its satisfaction in the acquisition of a language like Greek, 
and here perhaps more than in any other language because of its 
associations, its strange characters, and the general feeling of 
mystery and remoteness connected with it. I can remember 
clearly the force of this appeal in my own case. In my academy 
days it was my pride and joy to carry with me a Greek text of the 
New Testament or some other work and read it in places and on 


5 Lang, Introduction to the Odyssey. 
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occasions when the uninitiated would be most likely to see it and 
to marvel at my erudition. ‘The other day I had occasion to con- 
sult a copy of the //iad that I used for a time in college. It was 
an old Teubner text, originally bound in paper covers, so much 
the worse for usage that | found it necessary to tie it together to 
prevent the loosened leaves from being lost. In turning through 
its pages I found written on the margin in various places in Greek 
letters the names of two women. One of them was that of my 
Sunday-school teacher, a really remarkable and unusual woman 
whom I fairly worshipped with all the burning ardor of my youth- 
ful soul. The other was that of my sweetheart. ‘The feeling I 
had for them was too sacred to be brought out into the light of 
common day and entrusted to the medium of everyday language 
either spoken or written, but here in words and letters strange 
and foreign to the common eye I felt I would be safe in giving 
utterance to what was in my heart. And is not this one large 
secret of the fascination of the Greek letter fraternities and 
sororities that are just now such a source of perplexity to college 
administrators everywhere? Suppose that, instead of fighting 
these organizations as they are, the authorities should merely 
decree that their symbols should be translated into plain, cold, 
everyday English: the problem would be a long way toward 
solution. Robbed of the mysterious charm of their symbols, they 


would lose much of their attractiveness for those so eager to wear 


those symbols in the presence of their felluws and of the world. 
So we might continue the list of traits characteristic of the 
period of adolescence and show how every one of them finds its 
counterpart in Greek life and literature. Enough however has 
been said to establish our thesis. And in this also we find the 
answer to the statement so often made, that it is possible to get 
in translations everything Greek and other languages have to con- 
tribute. Every one who has studied another language than his 
own knows that it contains elements that are untranslatable. Only 
at the living source is it possible to drink in the true spirit of the 
language, whatever the language may be; and above all other 
languages is this true of Greek. In the dozen or so lines he trans- 
lated into the meter of the original J/iad Dean Hawtrey showed 
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us something of what would be if the whole might be so trans- 
lated, but he had to stop with those few lines, and so far no one 
has arisen to take up the task and carry it to completion; and the 
world will wait many a long and weary day for the linguistic and 
poetic genius who can turn these old masterpieces into anything 
at all corresponding to what we find in them just as they came 
from the hand of their authors. 

“We are not demanding compulsory Greek,” said Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, “we are only asking that ignorance of it shall not be 
made compulsory.’”’ Greek is not for everybody ; always there have 
been and always there will be those who look upon the time spent 
upon such subjects as time wasted. Others there have been and 
are today, and in increasing numbers, who feel as the result of 
observation and careful thought and first-hand experience that 
in the broadening, humanizing outlook upon life that comes from 
a direct acquaintance with the great literatures of the past we find 
one of the surest means for a true orientation in regard to the 
problems that are facing our civilization and threatening its very 
existence. Even so-called “hard-headed” business men realize 
this fact. One of them, Evans Woolen, President of the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, writes thus: 


Business needs several things more than it needs the education called 
“practical.” It needs open-mindedness—that generous-minded- 
ness that comes with the habit of accommodation, the habit of 
trying tolerantly, sympathetically to understand the other man’s point 
of view and to be respectful to his personality. Business needs 
deliverance from Bourbonism and radicalism, from Bourbonism no 
less than from radicalism. It needs, for the solution of its problems 
having to do with human relations, the open-mindedness of the con- 
servative and the liberal who, but for their open-mindedness, would 
be Bourbon and radical. And then business needs, in the youth it 
takes over from the schools and colleges, the capacity to think with 
concentration and precision, capacity for the clear thinking that is 
helped and proved by clear expression. It needs clear-thinking youth 
for the long pull more than it needs vocationally trained youth with 
their temporary advantage. 

Now why do we believe that these needs can be met with classical 
education? I cannot answer in terms of the philosophy of education. 
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The bit that I can give is in terms of observation. We have coming 
to us increasingly youth confident that their training in business 
courses has fitted them for business, and we find that as employees 
in the workroom they have neither the open-mindedness nor the 
capacity to think with concentration and precision, nor the habit of 
work induced by the “discipline of the spirit.” We have coming to us 
decreasingly youth humble in the hope that old-fashioned education 
in the classics and mathematics has not unfitted them for business, 
and we find that as associates in the office they are those on whom 
we can count for the future. 

To be able to look out upon the world through the eyes of men 
who saw it when the world was young, and to whom the feeling 
of wonder and mystery was ever present; to feel the salt spray 
in your face as with Odysseus, long-tried and stout-hearted, you 
sail the storm-tossed seas; to have with Aeschylus traced “the 
wrath which works its vengeance out” upon the house of Atreus; 
to follow Oedipus the king as he traces out the clue to the crime 
that has brought the curse upon the land, and, finding himself the 
unwitting cause of it, thrusts the daggers into his eyes and curses 
them because, while seeing the truth they did not show it to him; 
to stand with Socrates at his trial and see his stout refusal to save 
his life by compromising with his conscience — all this is to be 
able to turn with relief from the modern jazz and sex novel and 
movie and find refreshing ever anew in the springs that never run 
dry. 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the songs of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the gates of Proserpine, 
Where that Aegean isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again, 
So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear, like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 
— ANDREW LANG. 
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THE VALUE OF MACKAIL’S VIRGIL TO 
THE TEACHER 


By ANNABEL Horn 
Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Professor Mackail’s book? fell into my hands at a time when 
I could appreciate its truths most deeply. I had just made a talk 
at a state educational association on “Holding the High-School 
Student to the Four-Year Latin Course,” and in the discussion 
that followed it was evident that there was a real concern among 
teachers as to the small size of Vergil classes. Practically all felt 
that the beginning Latin classes were drawing a fair proportion 
of students, but that, even where students held to the course 
through Cicero, far too many were taking advantage of the fact 
that colleges were accepting students with three units of Latin. 
The concern was not for those weak students who were dropping 
Latin because it was so difficult, but for the bright students who 
would normally have elected Vergil and have enjoyed it. 

In reality, however, students who offer three units of Latin 
instead of four are losing much more than the “unit of a lan- 
guage” would seem to imply; for Vergil means a literary back- 
ground of priceless value, the key to treasure passages of Eng- 
lish literature and other literatures, an introduction to mythology, 
a broadening of English vocabulary and a sense of the value of 
words, a guide to freer expression, a storehouse of history and 
religious ritual and customs of ancient peoples, a repository for 
many other beautiful and valuable things that a real Vergil teach- 
er reveals to the pupils. 

And while I was thinking over the many things that would be 
lost to students who failed to elect Vergil, I received Profes- 


1J. W. Mackail, Virgil and his Meaning to the World Today. (Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome). Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1922. 
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sor Mackail’s book. The very title, Virgil and his Mean- 
ing to the World Today, was arresting. ‘Thus I read it through 
with interest from the viewpoint of a lover of general literature, 
and then re-read it with a view to noting points that might be of 
value in holding high-school students to the classics. 

One of the first outstanding points is the definite statement that 
“Virgil is one of the founders of English poetry.” It would be 
an interesting study to take the actual poems that are in the high- 
school list and study their debt to Vergil in style, figures of 
speech, quotations, and allusions. ‘The Shakespearean plays al- 
so — Macbeth, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, and others — abound in references that the 
Vergil student appreciates and understands more deeply than one 
who has to rely on reading of footnotes. The poems of Milton 
are a different world to a student with a Vergil background. 
Sohrab and Rustum is closely modeled on the death of Lausus. 
Think what a teacher who has read the tenth book of Vergil 
could do with the backgrounds of Sohrab and Rustum; but un- 
fortunately many English teachers of today are as ignorant of 
Vergil as their students. It is now the fashion to give vocational 
guidance to students; would it not be worth while to state to all 
prospective English teachers that Vergil in high school and a 
continuation of Latin in college will give an excellent foundation 
for an understanding of English literature? The poems of 
“H. D.” and other modern imagists mean more to Vergil students, 
as do Keats and Shelley and others of a past generation. Even 
Compton Mackenzie, writer of melodramatic fiction, draws on 
Vergil for his most striking similes. 

A high-school student should be interested in the fact that 
“Virgil has always been a schoolbook for youth, treasure house 
for mature appreciation, and a model for artists.” Schoolboys 
scratched on the walls of Pompeii the same lines that schoolboys 
thumb today, though the Pompeian schoolbook would look 
strange indeed if placed by a modern printed edition of Vergil. 
English and history texts on the required lists vary from year to 
year, and little uniformity is found in different countries; but 
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Vergil is the standard text all over the world, whether the tongue 
into which it is translated be English or Spanish or German or 
Swedish or Russian. It is something to feel that Aeneas and 
Dido are a common link among the young of all nations and that 
this has been so through the centuries. It is an impressive 
thought that Vergil was “never lost sight of even in the Dark 
Ages,” and that practically every great piece of literature since 
Vergil’s time has drawn freely on Vergil. 

Another strong point scored is that “Latin is not a foreign 
language to us, but is basically our own, and that in studying 
Virgil we are studying one of our own early pieces of literature.” 
This makes a splendid text for the discussion of the Roman Con- 
quest of Britain, the early church and its influence, the medieval 
Latin influence, the Norman-French influence, modern French 
influence — all of Latin foundation. Is not the story of Dido in 
the line of English succession as well as Chaucer and Spenser? 

What would a high-school group get from the following? 
“Not only is the civilization of Europe and America based on 
Roman foundations ; not only have our machinery of government, 
our municipal institutions, our jurisprudence, and our theology, 
their roots in Rome; but the language which we use daily as the 
instrument of thought and the vehicle of expression has been 
molded by Latin influence.”” How much of this influence can be 
traced to the Augustan period, which was the Age of Vergil? 
Mackail’s volume not only presents interesting material on this 
point, but food for thought on the part of every Vergil teacher. 

The chapters on “Virgil’s World,” “Virgil’s Predecessors,” 
and the “Life of Virgil’ bring in the same general facts found in 
the introduction to most good Vergil texts, but a few points are 
grouped in a compelling way. Attention is drawn to the group 
of Latin writers that were contemporaries of Vergil. High- 
school students are apt to lose sight of the fact that Cicero, Cae- 
sar, Vergil, and Ovid lived at the same time, and while not neces- 
sarily thrown together, through difference in age, were subject to 
the same changing conditions of their world. Especially is it 
shown that Vergil was peculiarly at the junction of Republican 
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and Imperial Rome, and a pioneer in many things. Vergil stu- 
dents are told the cause for the prominence given to Sicily and 
Carthage in the Aeneid. A good summary is given of the polit- 
ical events from 88 B.c. to the battle of Actium, with the rea- 
son why the par Augusta had such a profound effect on the 
Roman world, and why poetry and literature in general held such 
a prominent place at this time. 

The whole of chapter VII, “Concentration on the Epic,” is full 
of interest to a high-school student. It would be well to give the 
twelve topics to the Vergil classes at the beginning of the course, 
and check the points throughout the story. Every Vergil stu- 
dent should be able to trace the following: 


The work must be a national poem, embodying the pageant of Ro- 
man history, the portraiture of Roman virtue, the mission and su- 
premacy of Rome; it must establish and vindicate the vital inter- 
connection of Rome with Italy; it must link up Rome and the new 
nation to the Greek civilization; it must emphasize the Roman state 
and the Italian people as not derivative from Greece, but of distinct 
and actually hostile origin; it must bring well into the foreground 
of the picture the historic conflict between Rome and Carthage; it 
must celebrate the feats of heroes, great deeds in battle and council 
and government; it must find expression for the romantic spirit, in 
its two principal fields of love and adventure; it must possess direct 
vital human interest; it must connect its figures with larger and 
more august issues — with the laws of nature and the decrees of fate, 
the workings of a mysterious Providence, and the sense of human 
destinies ; it must exalt the new régime; it must draw the lineaments 
of an ideal ruler, pater patriae, who should hold sovereignty as the 
chief servant of the commonwealth — show him as gravely conscious 
of his mission, rising towards its high demands, subordinating to it 
all thoughts of ease or luxury, all allurements of pleasure and temp- 
tations of the senses; it must lift itself into a yet higher sphere, so 
as to touch the deepest springs of religion and philosophy, opening 
windows into the invisible world and kindling a pilot-light for the 
future. 


Every teacher of Vergil should ponder these twelve motives 
in the Aeneid. 
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Mackail, in developing this topic, uses a metaphor, “the mag- 
netic field,” which should appeal to high-school students. The 
historic climax of Vergil’s own time — the Roman Empire and 
the Roman Peace — is put over against the legendary beginnings 
of Rome and the mythical descent of the Roman people, especial- 
ly the Julian family. Mackail shows the origin of the Julian 
legend, and explains the foundation of the episode at Carthage, 
while showing that Dido herself is a creature of Vergil’s imagina- 
tion, and the romantic element a new departure in literature. An 
interesting account is given of Vergil’s working plan. Stress is 
laid on Vergil’s own studies in preparation for the work — anti- 
quarian research and personal investigation. Mackail quotes 
Vergil’s own words, “I am bestowing other and far higher 
studies on it as well.’”’” Mackail sums up these studies: 


He was going deep into national traditions; he was mastering 
many volumes not only of Greek and of earlier Latin poetry, but of 
history, archaeology, science; he was making a profound study of 
Italian religion and Greek speculation; he was traveling much in 
Central and Southern Italy to study its natural features, to collect 
local legends, to familiarize himself with racial and tribal character- 
istics or usages. As he grew older, the pursuit of philosophy, the 
meaning of the world and the faith or doctrine of a future life, be- 
came his more and more absorbing study. Already a national epic, 
the Aeneid insensibly transformed itself into something still greater, 
an epic of civilization and humanity. 


This suggests a new angle of appreciation for the Aeneid, and 
a new source of interest to high-school students. 

The chapter, “The Human Element,” is of utmost importance 
to high-school students. It presents the character of Aeneas in 
its true light and explains the inconsistency of his actions. Ver- 
gil’s treatment of the feminine is discussed at length, and Dido is 
called “one of the greatest creations in all poetry.” One of the 
finest points of the chapter, however, is the grouping of so many 
of the hauntingly beautiful lines of Vergil in one place. This 
gives a keener appreciation of the lyric beauty of lines. 

“Virgil in the Medieval and Modern World” treats of an im- 
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portant aspect of Vergil’s influence, of which many people are 
ignorant. Special attention is given to Vergil’s influence over 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tenny- 
son. Why did Keats, Dryden, Wordsworth, Earl of Surrey, 
Morris write translations of the Aencid? Is this an explanation 
for many of the most beautiful passages in their poetry? 
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THE ABLATIVE GERUND AS A PRESENT 
PARTICIPLE 


By H. C. Nurtine 
University of California 


It sometimes happens that a construction generally regarded 
as characteristic of Late Latin or of Romance has easily recog- 
nizable antecedents in classical times. This is true of the use 
of the ablative gerund here in question. 

The Allen and Greenough Grammar’ cites a good medieval 
example from the Gesta Romanorum: 

Cum una dierum flendo sedisset, quidam miles generosus iuxta 

eam equitando venit, i.e. “One day as she sat weeping, a certain 

soldier of high birth came riding by.” 

To one acquainted only with Ciceronian Latin, the gerunds 
of this passage seem as peculiar as some of the other points 
of syntax there illustrated. This is due to the fact that we are 
more familiar with uses in which the gerund shows clearly its 
case force, ¢.g.: 

Tacitus, Hist. ii, 48, 1: Comiter appellatos, irent propere neu 
remanendo iram victoris asperarent, iuvenes auctoritate senes pre- 
cibus movebat. 


After losing the battle of Bedriacum, the emperor Otho decided 
to give up the struggle, and urged his friends “to leave him at 
once, and not to increase the irritation of the victor by tarrying.” 
Such cases of causal or instrumental ablative are common.’* 

It should be noted in passing that the ablative gerund, even 
when thus used, is not so far afield from the sphere of the present 
participle as might be supposed; e.g.: 


1P, 319, footnote. 
2Cf. Tacitus, Hist. ii, 52, 3 (pecuniam offerendo). 
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Cicero, De Nat. D. ii, 101: (aer) efluens huc et illuc ventos 
efficit.* 
Catullus, 64, 210 ff.: 


Dulcia nec maesto sustollens signa parenti 
Sospitem Erechtheum se ostendit visere portum. 


Horace, Serm. i, 4,135: Hoc faciens vivam melius.* 


In the first of these passages, it would have been quite in keep- 
ing had the instrumental ablative efluendo been chosen; for it is 
by drifting hither and yon that the atmosphere causes winds. So, 
in the second citation, Theseus fails to notify his anxious father 
by raising the cheering signal. The meaning of the last is: 
“(By) doing this I shall live the better.” 

Even more interesting perhaps is a case in which the two con- 
structions stand side by side in parallel phrases : 


Horace, Car. ii, 2, 9 ff: 

Latius regnes avidum domando 

Spiritum quam si Libyam remotis 

Gadibus iungas et uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni. 

Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops, 

Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 

Fugerit venis et aquosus albo 
Corpore languor. 


It would seem that nothing more is here involved than mere 
arbitrary variety of expression: the moral victory is gained by 
controlling an avaricious spirit, and the dropsical patient becomes 
worse through indulging himself. 

This close approximation in usage makes the ablative gerund 
and the present participle to some degree interchangeable ex- 
pressions; and, with this for a starting-point, it would be quite in 
accord with the laws of semantics that the use of the ablative 
gerund should extend so as to parallel the present participle in its 
more familiar uses. 


3 Cf. Lael. 22 (partiens communicansque). 
4 Cf. Car. i, 9,6 (reponens). 
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However it came about, the ablative gerund shows a clear 
tendency, even in the strictly classical period, to reach out in this 
direction, as may be seen by examining the following passages: 


Livy, xxi, 30, 1: Itaque Hannibal . . . , advocata con- 
tione, varie militum versat animos castigando adhortandoque. 


Tacitus, Hist. ii, 48, 3: Mox Salvium Cocceianum, fratris 
filium, prima iuventa, trepidum et maerentem ultro solatus est, 
laudando pietatem eius, castigando formidinem. 


Tacitus, Agr. 21, 1: Namque (Agricola), ut homines 
quieti et otio . . . adsuescerent, hortari privatim, adiuvare 
publice, ut templa fora domos exstruerent, Jaudando promptos et 
castigando segnis. 


There is a curious similarity in the phrasing of these sentences, 
but the syntax varies. In the first, an instrumental interpreta- 
tion of the gerunds is not unnatural; with the second, however, 
it halts a little; for Otho can hardly be said to have cheered his 
nephew by upbraiding his fear. We are fairly constrained to 
render: “He went out of his way to comfort his nephew, praising 
his loyalty and upbraiding his fear.” In the third example, 
adiuvare pretty clearly refers to financial support, which cuts off 
the gerunds from any possibility of case relation to that verb. 
“. , . he encouraged individuals and aided communities to 
build temples, squares, and mansions, praising the energetic and 
scoring the slow.” 

Here, too, it is possible to find gerund and participle side by 
side with similar function: 

Vergil, Aen. vi, 190 ff. and 199 ff.: 
Vix ea fatus erat, geminae cum forte columbae 
Ipsa sub ora viri caelo venere volantes 
Et viridi sedere solo . . . 
Pascentes illae tantum prodire volando 
Quantum acie possent oculi servare sequentum. 

The doves came flying from heaven, and they went fying on 
ahead ;° for, in the light of the cases already cited, none but a dry- 


5 To the student of Romance this passage is interesting from another point 
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as-dust critic would insist upon “they. advanced by flying.” But 
however this case may be viewed, there can be no doubt about the 
following: 

Livy, xxii, 51, 9: Praecipue convertit omnes subtractus 
Numida mortuo superincubanti Romano vivus, naso auribusque 
laceratis, cum ille manibus ad capiendum telum inutilibus, in 
rabiem ira versa, laniando dentibus hostem expirasset. 


Here is a detail that claimed the attention of even the war- 
hardened veterans Jooking over the field of Cannae — a Numidian, 
still living, pulled out from beneath the dead body of a Roman 
who had breathed his last, tearing at his enemy with his teeth. 

If this example be compared with the bit of medieval Latin 
quoted at the head of this paper, it will be seen that fendo sedisset 
marks little advance upon Livy’s laniando hostem expirasset. 


of view also; for venere volantes shows venire well on the way to becoming 
an auxiliary verb. On this point cf. the note of Robinson Ellis on Catullus, 


64, 317. 











A REVISED PROGRAM FOR THE READING CIRCLE 


By A. M. Rovetstap 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


The Classical Reading Circle is entering upon its fourth year 
of active service in our Association, this time with a revised pro- 
gram. 

The aims and plans of the Circle were set forth in several arti- 
cles appearing in the CLASsICAL JOURNAL during the school year 
1923-24. In brief, the aim of the committee * conducting the 
Circle is mainly to stimulate and systematize the regular reading 
of Latin and Greek authors not previously read or taught by the 
prospective reader. The Circle is occasionally being used also 
by those who wish to review their knowledge of some Latin or 
Greek author once read but pushed aside by pressure of other 
duties. In this connection, it may be stated that we should also 
like from every person who has done private reading a report on 
the authors, works, and amount read, even if he has not formally 
enrolled in the Circle. 

This organization was formed in the belief (as stated on page 
40 of the JournaL for October, 1923) “that ultimate success in 
the classics for teacher and student depends not only on reading 
about the classical languages and literatures but also on reading 
in them.” For the ability to read with a reasonable degree of 
ease, pleasure, and profit can be developed and maintained mainly 
by studying daily something mew in the classical authors. In 
other words, familiarity with the classics, as with any other field, 
comes with practice. This, in turn, is gained through advanced 
work in college or university or through private reading. The 
latter method is to some teachers the only one available. To 

1This committee consists of: A. M. Rovelstad, chairman; A. L. Keith, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D.; R. J. Bonner, University of 


Chicago; Miss M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O.; Miss 
Mary Virginia Clarke, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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these teachers the Reading Circle makes a special appeal. For, 
although there are some who do a certain amount of systematic 
reading without any special stimulus, many of us do need some 
special encouragement in this extra reading, on account of the 
many demands and distractions of our daily duties. Some en- 
couragement comes to us from the knowledge that others are 
making a similar effort in the same organization. The committee 
trusts that many will join the Circle this fall, with profit to them- 
selves and their students. 

The regular procedure in the Circle is as follows. In the light 
of your previous preparation and experience, select from the list 
of authors given below the division and authors which appeal to 
you. Consult, if necessary, some standard histories of Greek 
Literature or Latin Literature on the characteristics and extent 
of the works listed. 

Then register as soon as possible your choice of authors and 
works with the chairman of this committee. Early in March 
make a report on your progress thus far. (The systematic read- 
ing of 10-20 lines every day will accomplish‘a great deal in even 
five months.) These two reports are essential to the stability 
of the individual’s reading and the operation of the Circle. 

The following List of Courses for this year shows some changes 
in the Latin section. Part One is based on the new recommenda- 
tions of the “ Classical Investigation,” instead of, as formerly, the 
requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. Parts 
Two and Three present no important change. Parts Four and 
Five are additions to the former list. For the works in these 
two divisions, as well as the other divisions in the Latin and 
Greek sections, lists of suitable editions may be obtained, on re- 
quest, from the chairman. Such request should be accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. This is the only expense 
involved in membership in the Circle. 


LIST OF COURSES FOR 1926-27 
Part I. Reading from which Selections are recommended for Semesters IV- 
VIII of Secondary Latin in Part I (pp. 149-151) of the Report of the Classical 


Investigation. 
CarsArR: Gallic War I-VII; Civil War I-III. 
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Nepos: Lives. 

Cicero: Selected Orations, Letters, Essays. 
Sattust: Catiline and the Jugurthine War. 
Verci,: Aeneid I-XII, Bucolics, and Georgics. 
Ovip: Metamorphoses, Tristia, Heroides, and Fasti. 


EvurTropius: 
PHAEDRUS: 


Historia Romana. 


Fables. 


Avutus Gewuius: Noctes Atticae. 
Quintus Curtius Rurus: Life of Alexander the Great. 
VaLerius Maximus: Facta et Dicta Memorabilia. 


PLINY THE 
Livy: Hist 


YouNGER: Letters (selected easier letters). 
ory (selected easier passages). 


Horace: Odes (selected easier poems). 


CATULLUS: 


Poems (selected easier poems). 


TERENCE: Phormio (simplified) ; and Andria. 


PLAUTUS: 


Captivi. 


Part II. Further Reading from Livy, Piiny, Horace, Catutius, PLAuTus, 


and TERENCE. 


Part III. More Advanced Reading. 


SUETONIUS: 


Lives of the Caesars. 


Seneca: Moral Essays and Letters. 


JUVENAL: 
LUCRETIUS: 


Satires. 
De Rerum Natura. 


Part IV. Recent Editions of Selections from Classical Latin Poetry. 
Part V. Recent Editions of Selections from Medieval Latin. 


Part I. 


GREEK 


XENOPHON: *Anabasis V-VII; Hellenica I-11. 
TuucypiwEs: *Rise of the Athenian Empire (1, 89-118; 128-138). 


*Capture 


of Sphacteria (IV, 1-41). 


Homer: *Iliad VI, IX, XXII; *Odyssey VI, VII. 
Prato: *Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 


Part II. 
HERoporus, 
ANDOCIDES: 


VII-VIII. Tuucypipes, VI-VII. 
On the Mysteries. 


DEMOSTHENES: Public Orations (Philippic I; Olynthiacs I-III); Private 


Orations 


(XXXIV, XXXV, XXXVII, XXXIX, XL, LVI). 


Prato: Laches, Euthydemus, Protagoras. Arscuyius: Prometheus. 


EvurRIPIDEs: 


*Medea, *Andromache. Sornocies: Antigone. 


ARISTOPHANES: Acharnians or Clouds. Lyric Porrry: Selections. 


Part III. 
MENANDER 


: Four Plays. Greek Papyri: Selections. 


ARISTOPHANES: Plutus. XENOPHON: *Oeconomicus. 
Tueocritus: Selections. 


LucIAN: 
* Editions wi 


Selections. Prutarcu: Pericles. 
th vocabularies. 








Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


VERGIL, AENEID II. 273 


Perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis. 


The construction of lora in this sentence has been made the subject 
of much discussion. At one extreme is the suggestion of contamina- 
tion in the Allen and Greenough Grammar * and the complicated and 
confusing note on Vergil’s Georgics iv. 337 in Conington’s edition, 
and at the other Bennett's frankly expressed dissatisfaction with the 
various theories advanced: “The construction of lora is not clear, 
and the discussion of this point is unnecessary for the elementary 
pupil.” ? 

To examine in detail the commentary on this passage would re- 
quire an article of considerable length; and such discussion might 
easily serve to confuse the issue rather than shed light upon it. 

One point, however, must be mentioned. Practically everywhere 
it seems to be assumed that the phrase per pedes traiectus lora is quite 
anomalous, and that the accusative lora needs some special and 
peculiar explanation. There are, however, similar passages; and it 
would appear that the best approach to a solution would be through 
consideration of this sentence in the company of others. Such is the 
purpose of the present note. 

In order to clear the ground, it is necessary to begin with examples 
like the following: 

Homer II. iv. 461: tov && oxdtos Sooe xdAvwyev. 

Somewhat literally, this may be rendered, “Darkness covered him, 
his eyes,” the second accusative specifically limiting the application 
of the verb action. Examples of this sort are not easy to find in 
Latin; e.g.: 

Prop. ii. 20. 9: Me? licet aeratis astringant bracchia nodis. 

1 § 395, note 3. 


2 Note in school edition ad loc. 
Inferior manuscripts exhibit the easier reading mi. 
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This may mean, “Though they bind me, my arms, with coils of 
bronze.” ‘The passive construction appears in the following: 


Tib i. 8. 5 f.: Ipsa Venus magico religatum * bracchia nodo 
Perdocuit multis non sine verberibus. 
Calp. Sic. 2. 89 f.: Etenim sic flore iuventae 
Induimur® yultus, ut in arbore saepe notavi. 
Calp. Sic. 9. 77: Quod vidi, nulla tegimur lanugine malas. 


In all of these cases we have to do either with “an accusative re- 
tained with the passive,” * or an accusative of the part affected.’ 
Whichever interpretation is adopted, no light is shed upon the 
phrase per pedes traiectus lora. For in each example the accusative 
specifies the part to which the verb action is limited; whereas, in the 
sentence under discussion, that information is conveyed, not by the 
accusative Jora, but by the words per pedes. 

We therefore turn next to cases in which Roman writers avoid the 
simplicity of such expressions as galeam induit, and substitute there- 
for a passive which may be interpreted as a Greek middle, i.e., as 
indicating that the subject acts for himself, or the like; e.g.: 


Vergil Aen. ii. 275: exuvias indutus Achilli. 


It should be noted that, in sentences with strict passive previously 
cited, the thing by which the investure is accomplished is indicated 
by the ablative case (nodo, flore, lanugine) ; here that thing has be- 
come the accusative object — Hector “dons” the spoils. 

Through influences not yet understood, occasional examples are 
written in which such an accusative is allowed to stand though the 
passive form no longer indicates that the subject acts for himself, 
but that he is acted upon, that is, the verb is passive both in meaning 
and in form; e.g.: 


Vergil Ecl. iii. 106: (flores) inscripti nomina regum. 
Tac. Hist. iii. 74: aramque posuit casus suos in marmore expressam. 


Here is a type of sentence that illuminates the phrase per pedes 


4 Sc. me. 
5 A practically certain emendation for Jnduimus; cf. tegimur in the exactly 


parallel passage following. 

®6In view of the active construction shown above in Prop. ii. 20. 9, it is 
tempting to see a predicate nominative in Jnduimur vultus (“I am graced, my 
face”); but there is no room for doubt that the poet felt wulius as an 
accusative. 

7 Because of the content, none of the passives of this group can be inter- 
preted as having the force of a middle. 
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traiectus lora, which seems to represent an active form eum lora tra- 
iecit. Normally this would produce the passive eum lora traiecta 
sunt; but the poet has chosen to make Hector the subject,* retaining 
the other accusative with this passive. 

Surely, if it is correct to say of flowers that they “are inscribed 
names” (instead of “inscribed with names”), and of an altar that it 
“is carved exploits” ® (instead of “carved with exploits”), it requires 
no great stretch to say of Hector that he “is pierced thongs” (instead 
of “pierced with thongs”’). 

In the note above cited on Vergil’s Georgics iv. 337, and again by 
Dr. Rouse,’® attention is called to the fact that such modes of ex- 
pression are not peculiar to Greek and Latin. Thus the active form 
“They presented a book to him” normally yields the passive “A book 
was presented to him.” But it is possible also to make the person 
the subject ; “He was presented a book,” the “accusative” replacing 
a means expression (“‘presented with a book’’), just as in traiectus 
lora. As a matter of fact, the English turn is more arbitrary; for 
here it is an indirect object in the active form that is made the sub- 
ject of the passive." 

H. C. Nurtine 

Tue UNIvERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 


FOLKLORE OF MARKSMANSHIP 


No slingers of antiquity had a greater reputation for marksman- 
ship than those of the Balearic Islands. It is said that they generally 
hit their targets. They acquired their skill as boys, for we are told 
that mothers did not permit their sons to eat their bread until they 
hit it with their slings (Diod. v. 18.4: cf. Strabo iii. 5.1). From 
Judges 20: 15-16 we learn that among the 26,000 fighting men of the 
children of Benjamin there were 700 chosen men, and that “every 
one could sling stones to a hair breadth and never miss.” 

There are many stories of superlative marksmanship on the part 
of individuals. Ulysses could shoot his shaft through twelve axes 
set in a row. So confident was Penelope that none of her suitors 


8 This brings out another meaning of traici (i.e., “be pierced” vs. “be sent 
through”). 

® Valerius Flaccus substitutes the participle caelatus for expressus in vi. 53 
and elsewhere. 

10 Classical Review, X XIX, p. 140. 

11 So in Greek; see exx. in Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, § 1239. 
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could match his skill that she offered to become the bride of him who 
should duplicate the feat (Odyss. xix. 572-581). 

In the archery contest of the Iliad (xxiii. 859-881) a dove is tied 
toa mast. The best prize is to go to him who hits the dove without 
touching the string that ties it. Teucer shoots first, but cuts the 
string. Then Meriones takes aim at the soaring bird. He shoots 
it through and through and the arrow drops at his feet, to the aston- 
ishment of spectators. In the Vergilian counterpart of this picture 
(Aen, v. 507-518) Mnestheus severs the string and Eurytion brings 
down the soaring bird. Petronius (Satyricon, 45) says of a “sharp- 
er”: Ille milvo volanti poterat ungues secare. ‘This is doubtless a 
figurative use of an expression that Petronius had heard otherwise 
employed. 

A certain Alcon was the Wilhelm Tell of antiquity. Seeing his 
son in the coils of a serpent, he shoots an arrow that speeds true to 
its mark and pierces the mouth of the serpent, as its head is poised 
above the child (Greek Anthology vi. 331). Artemis gave to Pro- 
cris a javelin that never failed to find its mark (Hyg., Fab. 189). 

The psychology back of amazing stories of marksmanship is ob- 
vious. When nations or individuals acquire a reputation as marks- 
men, the idolizing and magnifying instinct has to create some specific 
picturesque way of conveying the idea of skill. The tendency is as 
pronounced as ever. A reporter wishing to explain the unusual con- 
trol of a baseball pitcher said that as a boy he used to hit with stones 
squirrels in the tops of the tallest trees. According to an equally 
veracious writer, a certain football player could throw forward passes 
so accurately that they would strike the center of a dime. Still an- 
other player “can knock out a sparrow’s eye with a football at forty 
yards.” Reports say that a father trained his daughter to be a world 
tennis champion by having her play the same stroke until she could 
hit the exact spot indicated. The father characterizes such stories as 
“pure legend.” 

The interests of men may change, but the tendency to vivify by ex- 
aggeration is always the same. ‘There is much in human nature to 
enable us to bridge the gulf of the centuries. 

Euceneé S. McCartney 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ALTERNIS VERSIBUS LONGIUSCULIS 


This phrase from the Pro Archia x. 25 is rendered by the editors 
“verses in which every second line was a little longer.” Yet Pliny 
Ep. i. 16.5 has duriusculos quosdam (versus), and if alternos were 
added to this no one would render “verses in which every second line 
was a little less smooth.” Alternis versibus, like alterno carmine, is 
a natural denotation of elegiac couplets, and is so recognized in the 
lexicon. In Cicero’s phrase the meaning is simply “in rather prosy 
elegiacs.” This type of sub-comparative belongs to comedy and col- 
loquial speech, as may be found by running down the following ex- 
amples: doctiuscule, frigidiusculus, grandiusculus, graviusculus, 
maiusculus, mitiusculus, minusculus, nitidiusculus, pinguiusculus, 
plusculus, putidiusculus, saepiuscule, saliusculus, tardiusculus. I 
believe this list to be fairly complete. Two survive as terms in 
palaeography, minuscule, and majuscule. 

NorMAN W. DeWIrTr 
University oF Toronto 


ETYMOLOGY OF SUBLIMIS 


Karl Meister in Die Hausschwelle in Sprache und Religion der 
Romer (Winter, Heidelberg, 1925) offers a semantic study of sub- 
limis. Yet his defence of the familiar explanation of the ancients, a 
limine superiore quia supra nos est (Festus p. 306 M.), serves to 
bring out the defects of this theory. First, the step from super limen 
to sublimen is a very hard one. Next, it is doubtful if a single cer- 
tain example of sublimen can be cited. The word is a dubious dis- 
covery of Ritschl. Meister himself seems to claim no instance for 
Plautus (p. 7), and there is none for Terence. The Naevius frag- 
ment (p. 9) is too vague to use for a basis of proof. Lastly, subli- 
men. may have arisen from writing sublimem as sublim with a line 
above the m. Ribbeck introduces it in Georgic i. 242, which no one 
adopts. 

A possible line of explanation is as follows: Meister himself notes 
(p. 44) that sublimis is formed like imbellis, imberbis, inermis, etc. 
This points not to limen but to limus as the base, which we know 
denoted a primitive apron consisting of a single strip of cloth and 
worn by altar servants (Servius to Aen. xii. 120). Now, celestial 
divinities in Roman art are frequently depicted with a strip of cloth 
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held by the hands and arched over the head. A typical example may 
be found in the Ara Pacis relief (AJA XXIX, p. 307, 1925; also Iris 
in illustrated Vatican MS of Virgil Aen. ix. 4). Mrs. Strong in 
Apotheosis and After Life, p. 67, calls this the “cosmic mantle” ; 
Cagnat & Chapot call it voile gonflé (Manuel I, p. 444) and do not 
distinguish it from the mantle draped over the head, which is a mis- 
take. I suggest the name limus, but can cite no example. The word 
was obsolete as a noun by Virgil’s time. The heaven was divided 
into zones or belts, which suits our word. Specific reference to the 
zodiacal belt is thinkable, which runs obliquely, and limus as adjective 
means “oblique.” Sublimis, older sublimus, then means “under the 
zone of heaven” or “celestial.” In Cato’s veterinary prescription 
bosque ipsus et qui dabit sublimiter stet (Agr. 70-71) the archaic 
adverb seems to mean only “under the open sky,” like sub Jove or 
sub divo. 

With sublimis from sub limo may be compared subtilis from sub 
tela. Sieves were made of linen (Pliny N. H. xviii. 108) ; the farina 
subtilis (ibid. xviii. 74) is found sub tela, “under the cloth.” 

Norman W. DeWitt 
University oF Toronto 


THE ST. GALL RECIPE FOR LIQUAMEN 


In her most interesting article on “An Old Roman Cookbook,” in 
the CrassicaL JourNAL for March, I find that Mrs. Million refers 
to the difficulty of finding any satisfactory information about the 
recipe for liguamen. It reminded me of the popularity of that deli- 
cacy in the monastery of St. Gall, as I have noted several occurrences 
of the rule in the manuscripts of that library. How far the St. Gall 
sauce corresponds to that which seasoned Lucullan banquets cen- 
turies earlier | have no means of judging, but it would seem as prom- 
ising a place as any for the maintenance of a good classical tradition 
in cookery. The process was an elaborate one, requiring considerable 
time, and the recipe is consequently long. It is quoted in full by 
Rose, in an article called “Aringus, der Hering” in Hermes VIII, 
224 ff. I shall quote here only the beginning and end of the instruc- 
tions, which Rose cites from Sangallensis 752, s. 1xX-x: 

Confectio liquaminis quod oenogarum vocant. 


Capiuntur pisces natura pingues, ut sunt salmones et anguillae et alausae vel 
aringi, et fit ex eis atque ex herbis odoratis aridis cum sale compositio talis 
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eliquata vero et refrigerata in vase bene picato servatur ad obsonia 
condienda. 

752 is a manuscript with which I am not familiar, but the re- 
cipe for liquamen is found also in 899, one of the handbooks 
obviously intended to meet a special emergency. Its most notable 
contents are a set of verses which constitute a brief etiquette book, 
a set of dicta philosophorum, largely of the same type of invective 
against women as “Cicero’s” much quoted verses, and a summary 
of regulations for divorce. It may perhaps have been intended as a 
bon voyage gift for the husband setting out for the mediaeval equiv- 
alent of Reno. At any rate it clearly combines the reasons why 
married life had ceased to be bliss, the legal way out, and substi- 
tutes not only for the wife’s admonitions on how to behave in society, 
but also for her skill in the kitchen. Or was it the husband’s much 
prized rule, and did the difficulty arise from her objection to his boasts 
of the superiority of his fish sauce to hers? When I found among 
the verses a familiar-sounding line, 


Nihil est dictum quod non sit dictum prius, 


I wondered if that might suggest the real reason why the husband 
set out with his recipe for liguamen, to brew it in a less talkative and 
more appreciative atmosphere. But that would be a libel on my sex, 
and I merely suggest it to forestall having the suggestion made by 
some one who might really mean it. 

Eva MatrHews SANFORD 


CoLLEGE FoR WoMEN, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Book Rebiews 


A Study of the Quality of English in Latin Translations. By Maxt& 
Nave Wooprinc, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 187. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
Pp. viii+84. 

Miss Woodring has selected the fifty best, the fifty poorest, and 
fifty near the middle, of the Latin papers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board for June, 1922, and by statistical methods has 
compared the English of the Latin translations with that of the Eng- 
lish compositions of the same students, using the Hudelson scale. 
She has also compared the translations for choice of words with 
translations of the same passage by Gonzalez Lodge and Charles 
Knapp, and has tabulated the errors in spelling, grammar, and rhe- 
toric. She finds that only one-third of the translations (or nearly 
one-half, for the students admitted to college) are in acceptable 
English ; that nearly half are in English of no grammatical meaning ; 
that mere transverbalization plays a large part in much translation 
work ; that the average quality of the English in the translations is of 
fourth-grade level ; that the English compositions of the same pupils 
are of tenth-grade level; and that there is little relation between the 
English of the translations and that of the English compositions. 
She concludes that the type of English now accepted in the Latin 
classroom has a bad effect, if any at all, upon the pupils’ use of Eng- 
lish in general, and that if these conditions cannot be remedied, Latin 
cannot justify the time it is consuming. 

The possible service of such a study is almost nullified by super- 
ficial thinking and unsound scientific method, as well as by the au- 
thor’s readiness to decapitate the patient if he won’t have his teeth 
out. Having accepted the report of the Classical Investigation that 
increased ability to use English is a major objective of Latin instruc- 
tion, she should have seen that this basic problem of transfer is 
psychological, and should have made some attempt to apply known 
laws of psychology to the interpretation of her data. The problem 
confronting the pupil in translating from Latin is twofold: the un- 
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raveling of the Latin, and the expression of the thought in acceptable 
English. Not seeing this psychological difficulty, the author has 
overlooked the fact that many teachers of Latin do not see it either; 
and she has failed to see that their failure, with its consequence of 
having the pupils try to do both things at once, accounts both for the 
absence of transfer and for the inferior quality of the English used 
when the pupil’s main attention is on a much harder task. Nor has 
the author made full use of the available studies on both points. 

But is the situation as bad as she makes out? Translation is at 
many points in her comparison put at a disadvantage with English 
composition. The former is the harder, even when the pupil has the 
thought, because both theme and thought are prescribed, while in 
composition both are practically free. Again, we should like evi- 
dence that the standard of translation reached by Knapp and Lodge 
is “in no sense above the possibility of the student” (p. 71). More- 
over, the group studied represents on the whole the poorer Latin 
students out of the 468 who took the examination. The fifty in the 
B group, ostensibly of median ability, are in fact mainly if not wholly 
below the median. This measure is apparently about 67; but the 
B group consists of the fifty who scored 60 or next above, which is 
less than 11% out of the 31.8% in the array 60 to 74. Even with 
these handicaps, nearly half of those admitted to college wrote their 
translations in acceptable English. 

Subjective treatment, always difficult to avoid, has been admitted 
all too freely in the study. The four sentences in the passage trans- 
lated (adapted from Pro Cluentio 146, 147) are of too unequal 
length (respectively 8, 23, 4, and 2 lines) to furnish a uniform unit 
of measure of the acceptable quality of the English. The choice of 
the main clause would probably have raised the score. We are not 
informed by whom and how the effectiveness of the words used was 
determined, nor what were the instructions to the specialists who 
rated the translations, nor how these instructions were interpreted. 
A considerable number of words used in the translations seem to the 
reviewer to be quite as good in the context as those offered by the 
specialists. There are other less basic faults in method and in 
presentation. Irrelevant and inconclusive matter is included. Nar- 
rative Latin, prose and poetry, might yield different results. The 
data do not admit of a distinction between comprehension and ex- 
pression. Statistical inference from correlations seems unwarranted 
when (as frequently in the study) the coefficient for the A, B, and C 
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groups separately is low, but when taken together it is substantial or 
high. In the table on p. 7, amongst others, the distribution of each 
group should be given; range is notoriously misleading. ‘The coeffi- 
cient of contingency, a measure not in very common use, is offered 
without any reference to a statistical authority, and with an explana- 
tion (pp. 17-18) which is far from clear. The range of units on 
the Hudelson scale should be stated. ‘The dates of certain studies 
(e.g., those of Weglein and Crathorne) are significant for the argu- 
ment, but are not given. It would be illuminating to have samples 
of grammatical errors, and of the scoring of effectiveness of the 
words used. 

There are a few lapses in English, with too free use of asyndeton. 
The text is disfigured by some errors in accuracy and in proof-read- 
ing. In the table on p. 6, “31.8” should be read for “38.8” (cf. p. 
50). On p. 21, .46 is termed a low correlation. McCall would con- 
sider it substantial. The title to Table IX (p. 36) is inaccurate. On 
the same page, Lodge-Quality and Knapp-Quality for Group A 
should be included amongst the significant differences. The equal- 
ity of the Latin-Hudelson and English-Hudelson means for Group 
A (Table XIII, p. 46) contradicts in part the statement at the top 
of p. 45. The statement below the table on p. 48 is not quite ac- 
curate; the correlation is not so high in B as in C for either Lodge or 
Knapp. On p. 51, line 3 of the second full paragraph, “1923” should 
be read for “1922.” On p. 66, what is wrong with the spelling 
“fundamental?” It may be the wrong word, but that is not the 
point. In the second column of the table on p. 71, “14.7%” should 
apparently read “47.7%” (cf. Table II, p. 14). 

It would perhaps be captious to examine more minutely a consid- 
erable number of other objectionable points, particularly of scientific 
method, which have been noted; for in spite of its defects, the study 
should not be disregarded. The author has called attention to a 
serious problem of our Latin teaching, and has shown the way to a 
statistical treatment of it. Possibly the flaw of subjectivity is un- 
avoidable with such data as she has had. An experimental attack is 
needed ; but it should be done by an investigator with intimate expe- 
rience in Latin teaching, with a clear understanding of the psychology 
of the process, with statistical equipment, and with no bias either 
for or against Latin. 

WRrEN JonEs GRINSTEAD 
THe University oF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Aristophanes, His Plays and His Influence. (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome). By Louis E. Lorp. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company, 1925. Pp. xi+183. 

Recent volumes in this series have evoked unfavorable criticism. 
If not too late, it might be well for the editors to reconsider their 
objectives. A fundamental difficulty is the public for which the 
books are intended. Of course, the matter would seem to have been 
announced clearly enough in the words of the Prospectus: ‘‘authori- 
tative but non-technical books written for the general reader of cul- 
tivated taste.” But unfortunately these words seem to have been 
forgotten by some of the authors, and the series is in danger of 
falling between two stools by being at the same time too technical 
for a general audience and too elementary for scholars. This is per- 
haps the explanation of the strange fact that with reference to one 
volume in the series (which happens to have been written by one of 
the two editors!) comments apparently as inconsistent as the follow- 
ing have been expressed by different reviewers: “In some parts, I 
fear, said general reader will find need of strong molars, but I don’t 
see how it could be helped. Such books are not meant for infants in 
arms” (Weller in Philological Quarterly IV, 288), and “. 

a ‘critical memoir,’ which seems to be abridged from his larger work 

(it is at any rate of the same character), and an essay on the recovery 

and restoration of the Egyptian relics, of about the scope and quality 

of an average well-informed Extension Lecture” (Davies in Classical 

Review XL, 20.) 

By theory “each book, after discussing its subject concisely, traces 
the influence of the author under consideration down to the present 
time” (quoted from the Prospectus). Here we encounter other dif- 
ficulties. The plain truth is that, whereas there are many scholars 
in this country who are fully prepared to perform the first part of 
this contract, we have almost none who have made the preliminary 
studies such as would be necessary to equip them for the second and 
larger part of the task. In practice, the modern authors tend to sur- 
mount these limitations and to devote half or even two-thirds of their 
space to the ancient writer and his place in antiquity, and the remain- 
der, more or less half-heartedly, to the main theme; our debt to Greece 
and Rome usually gets but a small fraction of the whole. In this I 
think they have been sensible. The transmission of each writer’s 
influence has followed an almost identical course for them all. The 
details, uninteresting even to most professors and certainly so to a 
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general public, would appeal only to a body of scholars of a sort 
which, as I have said, does not exist in this country. Few general 
readers care much as to the exact year in which an ancient Greek 
author was translated into Latin, was issued in an editio princeps, 
was translated into the various modern tongues, etc.; and the attempt 
to supply such information over and over again for each writer not 
only results in jejune repetition but has given rise to Professor Ed- 
monds’ criticism (again with reference to the editor’s volume) : “The 
resultant dish, to put it brutally, is too much like a bibliography to be 
a book” (Classical Review XXXIX, 194). 

On the other hand, there is some interest in learning the relative 
order in which each of the ancient writers attained these several 
stages of distinction ; but this information is precisely what we do not 
get (except by endless thumbing of volumes) under the present sys- 
tem. The question arises whether it would not have been better to 
treat the broader aspects of the transmission of the classical tradition 
in a supplementary volume, in which bibliographical tables might have 
been collected. The whole of each book might thus have been conse- 
crated to the individual writer and his place in antiquity, together 
with only the more peculiar and characteristic features of his later 
influence. Such volumes would approximate those in the invaluable 
Ancient Classics for General Readers, a series which the Lippincotts 
brought out in the seventies and which I have often wished might be 
reissued after the re-editing which would now, of course, be needed 
in view of accessions to our knowledge during half a century. 

As to Professor Lord, I do not recall that he has previously pub- 
lished anything either in interpretation of Aristophanes or on the 
transmission of his influence. ‘To that extent, then, the statements 
in the next to the last paragraph apply to his book, which should nev- 
ertheless be regarded as among the best in the series. After a brief 
Preface and an introductory chapter dealing with the “Origin of 
Greek Comedy and the Greek Theater” (pp. 3-20), chapters II and 
III are devoted to “The Athens of Aristophanes” (pp. 21-31) and 
“Aristophanes’ Plays” (pp. 32-74). The next five chapters trace his 
influence on Greece and Rome (pp. 75-101), in the Renaissance (pp. 
102-15), and upon German, French, and English writers respectively 
(pp. 116-33, 134-54, and 155-73). There follow a Conclusion (pp. 
174 f.), Notes and References (pp. 179-81), and a Bibliography 
(pp. 182 f.). 
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Professor Lord is widely-read, treats his subject with sympathy 
and enthusiasm, and displays more warmth in the second part of his 
stint than most of the others. He makes Aristophanes live before 
our eyes, an understandable figure amid his contemporaries, and he 
amply brings out his fructifying influence in all revivals of literature. 
The book is instructive, easy to read, and at times entertaining. Pro- 
fessor Lord will regard these as high compliments for what he has 
undertaken to do, and I agree with him. 

In a field where so much lies sub indice there is much to discuss. 
I select a few points. The first word on p. 6 should be “represent” 
instead of “are.” Unless I am mistaken, the author nowhere states 
that the choreutae (and actors) on the Greek stage were always men, 
whatever role they impersonated. On p. 7, 1. 2, “satisfactory” does 
not seem just the adjective required. At the bottom of p. 9 “usually” 
should be inserted between “chorus” and “occupied.” Top of p. 14, 
five comedies were customary at the City Dionysia except between 
427 (or 426) B. C. and early in the fourth century (before 388 B. 
C.); cf. Dittmer, Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliae Found 
in Rome (1923), p. 4, n. and p. 42. Aristophanes did not say that 
“no actor dared to wear a mask resembling Cleon” (p. 38), but that 
no mask-maker dared to fashion it (Knights 231 f.). It might have 
been added (p. 43, 11. 52ff.) that some authorities interpret Frogs 
1114 as meaning that a libretto was provided at the second perform- 
ance of that play. Heracles’ lion skin seemed even more absurd (p. 
57) because Dionysus wore it over his own effeminate costume 
(Frogs 46). It does not seem to me that Aeschylus was “easily” 
judged superior to Euripides, and the chorus of frogs should have 
been called “invisible” as well as “subordinate” (p. 59). It ought 
to have been said (on p. 73, 11. 21 f., or elsewhere) that the exact 
number of Aristophanes’ victories is unknown. ‘The indebtedness of 
Middle Comedy to Euripides should not have been ignored on p. 79, 
second paragraph. Professor Lord is surprised that Aristotle’s 
Poetics exercised less influence upon the scholiasts than did Aristo- 
phanes (p. 88), but it was perhaps included among those works of 
Aristotle which are said to have been lost for several centuries. I 
do not see how three obols can be said (p. 130) to represent “an 
advance of three hundred per cent” over Charon’s fare of two obols 
(Frogs 140 and 270). Read “Athens” for “Aetna” (p. 48, 1. 4), 
“Maurice” for “Mons.” (p. 99, 1. 26), and “Socrates” for “Aristo- 
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phanes” (p, 117, 1. 13).— But these are small flaws in an interest- 
ing work. 
Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
University oF Iowa 


Thirteen Epistles of Plato. Introduction, translation, and notes by 
L. A. Post, M.A. (Oxon.). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 

Twenty-five years ago Professor Morris Morgan used to complain 
to his students at Harvard that American classical scholarship was 
losing its humanistic quality by being over-Germanized. Without 
depreciating our immense debt to the great classical scholars of the 
German Universities, he prayed for an increase of the influence 
of English scholarship. Had Professor Morgan lived to the 
present day he would have begun to see the fulfilment of his prayer, 
thanks to the benefactions of Cecil Rhodes. Thirteen Epistles of 
Plato, translated by L. A. Post, M.A. (Oxon.), is a fine example of 
English scholarship on American soil. The reviewer is not aware 
that Professor Post would care to add the letters Ph.D. to his name, 
but he would venture to suggest that some great American university 
might_grant him such a degree unsolicited on the basis of this piece 
of work. The work was so well worth doing, and has been so well 
done. 

The English reader may now view the great Plato, not in the 
quiet meditation of the Academy, but in the midst of the complexities 
of the Syracusan court. It isa tragic scene. For more than twenty 
years Plato has been training his pupils to be kings. A royal trireme 
has carried the aged philosopher to Syracuse — but it is only to see 
Dion, his most gifted pupil, fail to set in order the Syracusan state. 
Plato himself is “dizzy” in the presence of the conflicting currents of 
an imperfect world, quite as dizzy as he imagined a mere legal mind 
would be in the presence of absolute justice. He is convinced that 
the great mass of men cannot be taught the esoteric secrets of the 
Academy, and that no serious-minded man would ever attempt to put 
such secrets in writing for popular perusal. The modern reader has 
it borne in upon him with redoubled emphasis that Plato was living, 
and that we are still living, in the midst of a world of neolithic men, 
and that the world is not safe for democracy, not because of existing 
autocratic governments, but because mankind has not yet grown up 
to that full intellectual stature which democracy demands. 
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The quality and the interest of these letters may perhaps be best 
revealed by a few citations: 


At the beginning of the letters that are seriously intended, I put God; in 
other cases, the gods. 

I can count on the obedience of one follower, namely myself. 

If any think it possible, by the ordaining of any laws whatsoever, for any 
government to be well organized without the existence in the city of some au- 
thority concerned with daily life to see that both slave and free live soberly 
and manfully, their belief is false. 

Let it not escape you that popular favor is a means to achievement, while an 
arbitrary temper has solitude for company. 

His attachment to his friend had originated in mutual participation in liberal 
training. 

The man who crams his money-bags while his soul starves. 

The hearer, if he is genuinely devoted to philosophy, and is a man of God 
with a natural affinity and fitness for the work, sees in the course marked out a 
path of enchantment, which he must at once strain every nerve to follow, or 
die in the attempt. 

No serious man will ever think of writing about serious realities for the 
general public so as to make them a prey to envy and perplexity. In a word it 
is an inevitable conclusion from this that when anyone sees anywhere the writ- 
ten work of anyone, whether that of a lawgiver in his laws or whatever it may 
be in some other form, the subject treated cannot have been his most serious 
concern — that is, if he himself is a serious man. 

I would counsel those who are seeking to establish free institutions and to 
avoid the yoke of servitude as being evil, to be on their guard lest by inor- 
dinately desiring an unseasonable liberty they fall victims to the plague that 
visited their ancestors because the citizens of those days went to extremes in 
their refusal to be governed. 

Invoke the God who is ruler of all things present and to come, and is right- 
ful father of the ruling active principle, to certain knowledge of whom, if 
we genuinely practice philosophy, we shall attain as far as it lies in the power 
of human beings who are truly well-endowed to do so. 


The seventh letter (pages 95-99) contains the simplest introduction 
to the doctrine of ideas to be found anywhere in Plato. 
Cuarves N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Zeus, A Study in Ancient Religion. Vol. 11: Zeus, God of the Dark 

Sky (Thunder and Lightning). Part I, Text and Notes; Part 

II, Appendixes and Index. By Artnur BERNARD CooK. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1925. Pp. xliii+ 1397. £8 8s., 
net. 

In 1914 the first volume of Cook’s Zeus appeared. This enormous 
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work of 928 pages (xliii+ 885) “dealt with Zeus as god of the 
Bright Sky and traced his evolution in that capacity from early 
Hellenic to late Hellenic times.” It is reviewed in the CLAssICcAL 
Journat, XII, 155-157, by Professor Campbell Bonner. For over 
a decade the high order of merit and the usefulness of the first volume 
have caused us to look forward with eager anticipation for the second 
one, sed exspectationem ipsius adventus admiratioque superat. 

Volume II investigates “the common classical conception of Zeus 
as god of Thunder and Lightning.” Even with this elaborate addi- 
tion the world of Zeus is not yet conquered, for the author hopes 
that this volume “will . . . be followed some day by a third 
(already planned and partly written), in which the relations of Zeus 
to other phaenomena — Clouds and Rain, Wind and Dew, Earth- 
quakes and Meteorites — will find their appropriate place.” 

Like Volume I, this volume contains but one chapter, the sections 
of which are as follows: Zeus lightens, thunders, rains, etc. (1-4) ; 
The Diosemia or “Zeus-sign” (4-10); Zeus and the Lightning (11- 
826) ; Zeus and the Thunder (827-839) ; to which is added a Retro- 
spect (840-858) for the purpose of enabling reviewers and others 
“to get a quick insight into the contents.” 

In the second part of Volume II there are the following Ap- 
pendixes, of which the first four really belong to Volume I: Kairos 
(859-868) ; The Mountain-Cults of Zeus (868-987) ; The Kyklops in 
Folk-Tales (988-1003) ; The Dioskouroi and Helene in modern Folk- 
Tales (1003-1019); Orphic Theogonies and the Cosmogonic Eros 
(1019-1054) ; Zeus Ktesios (1054-1068) ; Zeus Agamemnon (1069- 
1070); Zeus Amphiaraos (1070-1072); Zeus Trephonios or Tro- 
phonios (1073-1076) ; Zeus Asklepios (1076-1091) ; Zeus Meilichios 
(1091-1160); Zeus Philios (1160-1210). After Addenda (1211- 
1230) and Corrigenda (1231) the volume is concluded with Index 
I (Persons, Places, Festivals), 1233-1347, and Index II (Subjects, 
Authorities), 1348-1397. 

The author has ransacked archaeological publications as industri- 
ously and as thoroughly as the classical texts. Volume I contains 42 
plates and 569 figures in the text; Volume II, 47 plates and 1024 
figures in the text. Since finds from ancient sites are accumulating 
faster than they are being interpreted, this work is a distinct contri- 
bution to archaeology. 

Many objects have had their antecedents traced and are now in- 
vested with a past. We learn, for example, that “the earlier type 
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of ‘Jupiter-column’ was not without its influence on the great com- 
memorative pillars of Rome and Constantinople” (100); that ‘the 
rude trophy-log gave rise to such monuments as that of La Turbie 
near Monaco or that of Adamklissi with their wealth of architectural 
and sculptural decoration” (109) ; that “it seems probable that they 
[the axes carried by Roman lictors] were originally no ordinary 
instruments of execution, but sacred weapons borne before the king 
as human representative of the sky-god” (633). The book likewise 
enables the reader to make some associations of his own. Since the 
sky-god’s hat and certain other forms of the hat symbolize the sky 
(385-386), it is easy to see why sailors speak of “a capful of wind,” 
and why in Scott’s The Pirate (chapter 7) the “mistress of the potent 
spell” could “change the wind by pulling her curch to one side, as 
King Erick used to do by turning his cap.” King Eric’s proficiency 
was so great in this respect that he was called “Wéindy-Cap.” 

I am appalled merely on looking at these volumes. They are a 
thirteenth labor of Hercules. I suspect that Didymus, whose schol- 
arly assiduity gained for him the name Chalkenteros, composed far 
less, and read infinitely less in preparation for his 3,500 (4,000?) 
books. Cook requires twenty-one pages to list the publications whose 
names he abbreviates. Again, Didymus did not know the footnote, 
which is as efficacious as a baling-machine in securing condensation. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, one feels that the volumes are a study 
in compression. Non tam copia quam modus in dicendo quaerendus 
fuit. 

I fear that the weight and bulk of the books will frighten away 
many readers who would enjoy them. If one disregards the foot- 
notes, they can be read quickly. 1 believe, however, that the reader 
who is either inquisitive or acquisitive will be inveigled into the 
footnotes. 

In these volumes material from sources widely scattered in time 
and space has been brought together. In some cases the relationship 
seems rather tenuous, but detectives who do not have clear trails to 
follow must avail themselves of such clues as are available. The 
author thus states the problem in connection with one of his con- 
clusions: “We shall hardly expect to find chapter and verse for all 
this in extant Greek literature. Crude notions are not always artic- 
ulate and comparatively seldom emerge on the literary level. We 
must be satisfied with stray hints and glimpses: pieced together they 
may tell their tale” (167). I should not wish to say in any given 
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instance that the conclusions are not correct, but it is too much to 
expect them all to be accurate in every respect. 

In the Moralia 385 F-386 A, Plutarch records several theories to 
account for the E-shaped symbols that were shown to visitors in the 
temple at Delphi. Cook notes (176) that coins struck by Hadrian 
and Faustina Senior depict an E, in the center of the facade of the 
temple. Before the name of the earth-goddess inscribed on the 
omphalos found at Delphi there appears a character that resembles 
the letter E, but the short strokes are in a vertical position while the 
long one is in a horizontal position at the top. Cook concludes (178) 
that the Delphic character was “simply a graphic expression for the 
sky upborne by its central and lateral pillars.” Of the omphalos he 
writes (187): 


I am disposed to infer that the omphalos at Delphoi was . . . , to begin 
with, a mound—-a mere mass of earth, which in process of time was conven- 
tionalised into a hemispherical or ovoid stone, but to the last bore upon its 
surface the tell-tale monosyllable Gds. This mound . . . supported the 
sky-pillar, and was therefore haunted by the sky-god, who here as elsewhere 
came and went in the form of an eagle. 


The volume could not have been long out of the press when Profes- 
sor W. N. Bates published in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
29, 239-246, an article called “The E of the Temple at Delphi.” His 
conclusions are as follows: 


The E, then, seems to have originated in a Minoan character which may, 
perhaps, have signified divinity. Together with the omphalos itself it probably 
came to Delphi from Crete as an attribute of the great goddess. When 
Apollo became lord of the Delphic oracle he took over the sacred symbol of the 
goddess, just as he did the omphalos, as part of the property of the shrine. 
Later ages likened the symbol to a letter E which it resembled. Thus the 
Minoan character under the guise of an E became an attribute of Apollo, and 
as such it was venerated at Delphi throughout antiquity. 


W. R. Roscher, “Die Bedeutung des E zu Delphi und die iibrigen 
yoduuata AeAgixa,” Philologus, 59, 21-41, makes an unconvincing 
attempt to show that el stands for zodoet, eioet, “Komm her,” or 
“Willkommen.” Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und 
Magie, p. 23, concludes that the problem is not pertinent to his book 
since the character was probably not a letter originally. In passing 
he mentions the theories about its being a key or a small model of a 
temple. One could hardly find a more bewildering case of quot 
homines tot sententiae. 
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Personally I am not greatly concerned about the infallibility of 
the conclusions of either Cook or Frazer. Their books are invaluable 
to me because they render a great amount of material readily avail- 
able. It is only occasionally that I seek an elucidation of either 
Juvenal or Cicero’s De Divinatione, but I am thumbing continually 
Mayor’s edition of Juvenal and Pease’s commentary on the De 
Divinatione. I believe that the test of the value of such exhaustive 
studies, in fact the justification for them, lies in their general use- 
fulness. In reality they are reference books without the titles and 
the arrangement characteristic of reference books. 

With becoming, but unnecessary, modesty, the author says (p. 
ix): “And I do not doubt that a better book on the same subject 
will some day be written by a man with larger leisure and clearer 
insight.” So many theories and suggestions have been advanced that 
the work will call forth articles expressing different views. It will be 
interesting to watch the inevitable Cook bibliography grow, but as 
for a better book on the same subject, it would be easier to steal the 
club of Hercules. This is as definitive a treatment of Zeus as will 
be possible for several decades to come. One may now swear not 
only by Zeus, but also by Cook’s Zeus. The author has been 86fAytos, 
but is far more deserving of reverence than the man who suffered a 
similar fate in antiquity. 

A satisfactory review of Volume II would require a pamphlet. I 
have not space to catalogue even its contents. Paltry criticism would 
be out of place. All that I can do is to announce and welcome its 


arrival. 
Eucene S. McCartney 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 
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